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The young must try their wings. 



Painted faces. Drum 
beats. Figures in 
heap. Then, 
out of 
comes 
The painted 
faces begin 
to be mime 
actors. Drun 
beats, a 
dance 

eap up to twirl 
more time the Oklahoma 
Summer Arts Institute has worked its magic. 
Here at Quartz Mountain, teenage winners of 
a state-wide competition bring their talents to 
be polished by encouraging instructors. Dance. 
Acting. Music.Writing. Visual Arts. It’s work and 
it’s fun. And Phillips Petroleum gladly gives to 
its support. Not for money Just for a song. ||§ 


Plan now for auditions in January and February. 

For more information, write the Oklahoma Arts Institute, P.O. Boh 1315-3. Oklahoma City. OK 73154 


Bill tiffee 
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readers 

are some of the most active 
sightseers and curiosity seekers 
around. And they're always 
searching for new destinations. 
Steer them your way by adver- 
tising in Oklahoma Today s 
annual Travel Issue. 

Call today for information: 
( 405 ) 521-2496 
( 800 ) 777-1793 

Hurry! Space reservation 
closes Dec. 1 0. 
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Memories Made 
From Scratch 

T he holidays always seem to evoke 
memories of childhood. Mistletoe, 
Late-night gift wrapping sessions. Big, 
loud family dinners followed by long 
games of Scrabble and Monopoly or, if 
the weather gods have been kind, ice 
skating sessions on the back pond. In 
fact, if the truth be known, our family still 
celebrates holidays that way. And I don’t 
envision any changes in the next genera- 
tion or two. 

That’s because l harbor the 
unscientifically supported 
belief that memories shape 
who we are, and 1 like the 
idea of holiday gatherings 
thirty years from now with 
my sons arguing with their 
sons over whether or not 
“eta” is officially recog- 
nized as a word by the 
makers of Scrabble (it is; 
but don’t ask me what it 
means), 

I write this knowing that my 
own most vivid holiday memory 
is of long hours spent ankle- 
deep in sandy ditches on 
Oklahoma's back roads. My 
mother, you see, is also a firm 
believer in tradition, but even 
more so in the merit of making 
things from scratch — be it pan- 
cakes or a centerpiece for the 
holiday table. She has an artist’s 
eye, and hers has always been 
peeled for a roadside find: an 
unusual plant gone to seed, a 
brace of bittersweet, a pile of Os- 
age oranges. 

My memories of this pen- 
chant of hers are mixed. As a child, I 
know I considered her (our) sojourns a 
creative form of torture — the tall weeds 
invariably tickled my nose and neck, 
branches of bittersweet scratched my 
bare arms and legs, and bugs always 
seemed to find a way down my 
sweatshirt — though admittedly, they 


were assisted there by my two sisters. 

Yet despite this discomfort (or maybe 
because of it), 1 can also recall feeling a 
definite sense of fascination with what 
often fell like a romantic chase for some- 
thing rare and elusive. More than once 
after lugging home a bunch of weeds un- 
der protest, I was later found staring in 
utter awe at what my mother had cre- 
ated — always from what had only weeks 
earlier seemed like the refuse of Mother 
Nature, 

Maybe those memories are why I was 
so drawn to Linda German’s Indian 
Angel when I stumbled across it in a lo- 
cal store last Christmas. The idea 
of an Indian angel seemed 
so Oklahoma-inspired — 
from its turkey feathers 
to its braided headband. 
In German’s angel, l saw 
the kind of Oklahoma in- 
fluence that has inspired a 
wave of new cottage in- 
dustries in which Okla- 
homans create gourmet 
vinegars, herbal soaps, 
and dried- flowered topiar- 
ies from unusual materials 
not too unlike those my 
mother championed so long 

In this issue, we’ve tried to 
share with you some of these 
finds — be they candy made 
from native pecans or an an- 
gel made of twigs and 
barbed wire. More impor- 
tantly, we’ve tried to as- 
semble a starter kit for mak- 
ing your own holiday 
memories — whether it is 
joining in a Messiah sing-a- 
long, participating in a 
winter bird count, or tak- 
ing a Christmas light tour. 
For if you had any doubts, I am my 
mother’s daughter, and 1, too, drag my 
children out on dusty roads and into 
weed-filled pastures in search of those 
elusive treasures that remind me so 
much of home. 

Happy holidays, and here’s to making 
memories, — Jeanne M. Devlin 



Indian Angel ( $30), by 
Edmond artist Linda 
German , is available at 
the Santa Fe Go,, 7940 
N. May, (405) 848-9444, 
or the Edmond Beach 
Chib Boutique, 104 R 
15th , (405) 341-2320 . t 
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DAVID FITZGERALD 



Style comes in all sizes. 

There’s a fine line 
between great children’s clothing 
and simply letting kids be kids. 
You’ll find it at Utica Square. 


Utica Square 

Utica at Twenry-First 
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practical dirmerware, accessories, 
collectibles, sculpture and souvenirs. 
Microwaveable. Dishwasher safe. 
Ovenproof* 

Now two great locations! 

Visit our new Tulsa Gift Shop at The 
Market near Woodland Hills Mall at 
68th & S, Memorial (next to Service 
Merchandise), 918-254-7765* 

Or see us at our original Sapulpa 


factory* Free plant tours eveiy 
weekday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, Fac- 
tory Outlet and Gift Shop open 
Monday through Saturday* Call for 
Sunday and holiday hours. One mile 
north of Sapulpa on historic Route 66, 
(918) 224-5511. 

Catalogs available by request* We 
ship anywhere in die world. 


FBANKOMA 

POTTEBY 

A Division of 
Frankoma Industries, Inc* 
PO Box 789 * 2400 Frankoma 
Road, Sapulpa, OK 74067 
918-224-551 1 - 800-331-3650 
Fax 918-227-3117 
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COpyrifllll *993- Southern Living. Inc. 


Ixperience the magic as you stroll through the grand halls of the 55-room mansion known 
as "The Palace on the Prairie." The sparkle and splendor of the season combine with the 
glitter and glow of the mansion, creating a holiday paradise. 

The Marland Mansion is a masterpiece of Italian Renaissance architecture built in the 
1 920s for Oklahoma's tenth governor, late millionaire oilman E. W. Marland and his wife 
Lydie. 

Relax in an elegant setting with a resort atmosphere in the intimate conference center and 
hotel, or plan your next meeting, retreat or wedding at the Marland Estate. For a meeting- 
planners kit or for hotel reservations call (405) 767-0422, or 1 -800-532-7559. 901 Monu- 
ment Road, Ponca City, OK 74604. Tell us you saw this ad in Oklahoma Today when making 
your reservations and receive a 10% discount. Based on space availability. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-447-2698 








Honor Heights Park 
in Muskogee 

Azalea Gardens revisited in the 
dazzling winter wonderland of 
Muskogee's famed Honor Heights Park. 

Nightly through December. 

Christmas Parade • Home Tours • Holiday Conceits 
Living Nativity • Antique Shopping • Arts & Crafts 

For Information Call (918) 682-2401 
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you didn't know you’d also find The National Cowboy Hall of Fame, a full schedule of rodeo and 
equestrian events, and world-class horse racing at Remington Park, where heroes of small 
stature ride to glory atop their trusty steeds. 


Okay, Kemosabe/ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


It^s A 

Womlerfulife! IN OKLAHOMA CITY. CALL OB WRITE THE OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, FOUR SANTA FE PLAZA, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 7310!, 1 -B00-225-5652 






MAD ABOUT MIX 

As an avid fan of stories about Tom 
Mix, I was moved by the (Scptember-Oe- 
tober 1993) article written by Michael 
Vaught, Beautifully done with a spirit of 
western romanticism. The ending about 
Tony the Wonder Horse is very heart- 
warming. 

Recently I visited the Blue Belle Saloon 
tn Guthrie, and my mind took a trip back 
to another era. Sitting at the old bar, 1 
could sense the presence of Tom Mix. 

What a loss it would be if the Tom MLx 
Museum in Dewey doses due to lack of 
funds. How about a bunch of us Okla- 
homa history buffs sending a monthly 
contribution to support it? It is part of our 
Oklahoma heritage is it not? 

Stories like the Tom Mix article make me 
glad I’m a subscriber to Oklahoma Today. 

Bill R. Boyd 
Perkins 

Mix fans will be glad to know the museum 
has received enough donations to run the 


museum through June 30, 1994. Plans are 
to establish an endowment to keep such 
crises from happening again. “People really 
rallied to the need,” says Ron Stumpff 
museum president "Jf was clear the Ameri- 
can spirit is still there " 

'I WORKED FOR TOM MIX' 

In the mid*Thirties, Tom Mix had a 
circus that traveled from town to town by 
truck. One day his circus arrived at the 
Lawton fairground. Tom Mix was sitting 
in front of his trailer, enjoying the 
morning sunshine. Some of the local boys 
noticed Tom Mix in his white trousers, 
white hat, and white shirt. As we stopped 



First Sgt. Tom Mix: temporarily in uniform 
(he's ear-to-ear with the mascot of Company 
48, Coast Artillery Corps). Soon after this i901 
photograph. Mix went AWOL, 


he asked if we would like to earn a pass to 
the circus. 

What we had to do was gas up all of his 
trucks. He had many. We worked the rest 
of the day. With a gas can we filled all of 
his caravan. After this job we were 
rewarded with a pass to his circus. 

Rusty Williamson 
Lawton 


OKLAHOMA TODAY? 

Why put a map of the Black Hills, the 
Big Horn River, and the Muscle Shell 
River on the front cover of the September- 
October 1993 issue? What gives? 

Neil Garrison 
Oklahoma City 

We can only cry, “Continental drift. The 
map included Oklahoma but drifted south 
during the last phases of production; we t too , 
like our most obscure embellishments to be 
based on Oklahoma reality , but in this 
instance we let one slip by. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes views of 
readers , and we publish as many letters as 
space allows, letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed , Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City , OK 
73152 



Guthrie’s Territorial Christmas Nov. 27 — Dec. 23 

Take a step back in time to revisit Christmas of 1900 at Guthrie's Territorial Christmas Celebration, A 
month long celebration that includes a Victorian Homes Tour, a Christmas Tree exhibit at the State 
Capital Publishing Museum, street carolers, the Pollard Theatre production of *A Territorial Christmas 
Carol* i downtown lighting ceremony and the annual Territorial Christmas Ball, 

Tor more information — coin act the Guthrie Contention & Visitors Bureau 
(405) 282-1947 or 800-2991889 



TERHITOBIAL 

INN 

First Capital Dining Room , 

Seven 5/ioofer Saloon , 

Game Room f Room Service , 
Outdoor Pool , Direct Dial Phones , 
Color TV and Satellite Dish 

Easy Access to Guthrie's Historical District 
20 minutes to Remington Park 
1 0 minutes to Lazy E Arena 

2323 Territorial Trail 
Guthrie/ Oklahoma 73044 

405/282-8831 


Miss > 
Lizzies 

Howdy honey! 

Come on up and 
browse the 17 unique 
shops in this 

restored 
Victorian 

Bordello 

A* always... oyer 
the Blue Belle 
Saloon. 

Open Daily. 

Call 282-MISS 





We specialize ii) tbe unique 

Brine ir) tl>is ad for 
10% oft your purchase 

Conge see treasures tlgat will 
delight your 

(405) 282-1000 1-800-375-1001 
124 W. Harrisoo - Guthrie, OK 
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Retreats 


Settle in hy the fireplace 
in a caliiii at one of 
eleven Oklahoma state 
parks. Call us to hold 
your place hy the file. 

1 - 800 - 654-8240 




(Mon.- Hi., 8 am. -5 p.m., 
excluding holidays) 
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State Park— (405) 494-6535 
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2 mi. E on US-250 A 

F (18), FF (15), FS (4) 

H< > i I i 1 1 £ Spring 

State Park— (405) 256- 7(X)4 

0 mi. /: of VTooJurarJ on SH-34C 
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Greenleaf 

Slate Park— (915) 457-5196 

3 mi. $. of Braggs on $H- 10A 

F (10) 

Keyilonc 

Slate Park— ( 9 1 5 ) 865 - 499 1 
10 mi. IT of SonJ Springs on L $-112. 

1 2 mi. $. on Keystone IXmt RkjJ 

F (15). FF (5) 


Lake Murray 

State Park — (405) 223-4044 
1-35 $. from Ardmore, 

2 mi. F. of exit 2-1 
F(1I) 

Lake I exoma 
State Park— (405) 564-2566 
C* mi. F. of Kingston on l $-70 
F(27) 

ft Osage Hills 

Stale Part — (9 IS) 136-4141 
5 mi. X. of Pou lt usha on $11-00, 
10 mi. L. on t $-00 

F($) 

Robkcrs Cave 
State Park— (915) 465-2562 

*/ mi. A. of W ill'urton on $112 

F (22). I S (4) 
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1 1 13) 

(^) leu killer 

State Park — (915) 459-5041 
10 mi. X. of l ton on SH-S2 

F(24) 

Q) WUler 

State 1 \»rk — (9 1 8) 655-7 2 1 2 

2 mt $. of U islet on i $-2)0 
F (2). FF (2) 
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Photography by John Jernigan 
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SINGULAR SANTA 

In the Seventies, Gary and Jeanie Clinton 
of Norman were two OU art students 
doing what art students do best: making 
something out of nothing. In their case* 
pottery in a kiln housed in a chicken 
coop. Today, pottery has yielded to 
figurines (from harp seals to ibis 
Victorian Santa, $160), the coop to 
corporate digs in Noble, and the 
twosome to a staff of 730 (250 of 
them painters) known by the 
moniker. United Designs. 
United Design Gift Shop, 
1600 N. Main, Norman. 

(800) 727-4883. 


OLD WORLD 
CHOCOLATE 

Once hand-dipped 
chocolates were to New T 
York City what Hershey 
bars are to Oklahoma — 
common fare. My, how 
times change. Most 
fancy chocolates in the 
U,S. are now made by 
machine; one excep- 
tion: Oklahoma's 
Bed re chocolates. 
Owner Pete Cantrell 
worked in the 
chocolate business in 
New York, before 
deciding he'd far rather 
make fine chocolate for 
folks in the heartland. 
This year, he coaxed 
New York chocolaticr 
Arthur Perez, who lias 
been making chocolates 
since he was twelve, to 
move to Ada. All we can 
say is* “Thanks," Pecan 
Clusters, $10; Sampler, 
SI 5, Bed re, 4204 East 
Arlington, Ada, OK 
74820* (405) 436-0025, 


ANGEL ON HIGH 

Angels hark back to Biblical times but have 
rarely been as popular as they are today. “The 
hottest collectible there is,” confirms Michael 
Redwine of Noble's United Design* This 
Renaissance angel tree ornament ($24) by 
Penni lo Jonas of Moore also comes as a 
music box. United Design, (800) 727-4883, 


IIS 

Holiday 
treats worth 
being good 




NATIVE 

NATIVITY 


Though Noble's 
United Design built 
its reputation on 
cute animal 
figurines made from 
hydrostone (a 
mineral mined near 
Watonga), its choice 
of media has grown 
to include bonded 
porcelain* This 
porcelain nativity 
scene ($90) is by 
Penni Jo Jonas, a 
Moore artist known 
for her miniatures. 
(800) 727-4883* 


ONE MAN'S 
TREASURE**, 

This potpourri 
($10) is made from 
dried naturals 
Mary Anne Potter 
finds along 
Oklahoma's back 
roads. “Roadsidia, 1 
call it,” quips 
Potter. Herban 
Renewal Farms, 

20 1 5 N* Ash, Ponca 
City, OK 74601, 
(800) 653-0520. 



WINGED 

DELIGHT 

For those who like 
the idea of a world 
with angels, 
Oklahoma doll artist 
Dianna Newburn 
created this 
Christmas angel 
($125) in rose, 
cream, and mint for 
United Design of 
Noble. The 
company’s response 
to a wave of angel 
collecting clubs 
popping up 
throughout the 
country? Eight, 
count them, eight 



new limited -edition 
angel figurines tor 
1993. (800) 727- 


4883* 



HERRS AU NATUREL 

Joyce Buckner's vinegars use bottles made of 
recycled glass, wax seals, and herbs grown 
chemically free in Tulsa— quite the 
environmentally sensitive gifts* $5-1 1* Herbal 
Harvest, 4924 E. 2nd Street, Tulsa, OK 74112. 
(918) 836-2785. 



FLOWERS AS 
SCULPTURE 

Larry Cheever, a third 
generation florist, made 
Iris fi rst l o p i a ry t wen ty 
years ago; now they’re 
back in fashion and 
being made by his 
daughter Tiffany* One 
constant: topiaries still 
take lots of time. Simple 
ones, like these, can 
take six hours and cost 
56 5; more elaborate 
ones, six weeks and, 
well, it’s scar)' to think 
about the price. 
Cheever’s Flowers, 2409 
N. Hudson, OKC, OK 
73103,(405) 525-2104. 


Nave M /j e r - 
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THE CHRISTMAS NET 

L ike a big net, Christmas seems to capture the happenings 
of everyday life and claim them as Christmas memories, 
14 1 remember that every Christmas morning Dad would go out- 
side and shoot the gun,” said my mother, Vada Ellen Jacks, re- 
calling early statehood days in Oklahoma, “and we listened 
carefully as each uncle answered from his homestead,” 
Always there was the worry that one of the brothers would 
fail to answer or, worse yet, answer with a distress signal In 
the language of this frontier family, three shots meant a call for 
help. One by one the echos would come; each time from far- 
ther and farther away. And after the most distant uncle had 
replied, the peace of Christmas morning. 


Did the brothers signal with guns every morning? My 
mother didn’t think so, though when pressed she recalled that 
they sounded the guns periodically. Her memory, however, was 
only of Christmas morning. 

Her memories of song- filled walks have also attached them- 
selves to Christmas. On Christmas Eve, my mother always told 
me, the children of the neighborhood would attend a celebra- 
tion, complete with Christmas tree, at the schoolhouse. After- 
wards, they walked home through the snow, eating candy and 
singing Christmas carols while the sound of their young voices 
sailed swiftly through the sharp, cool air of a frozen landscape. 
My mother was a singer and usually had to walk home, so she 
must have made this singing trip often, but her memory re- 
mains thus; “On Christmas Eve, we sang as we walked home 
in the snow,” — Norma L. Thomas 
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W hen Richard Nixon pulled the plug on Christmas 
lights in 1 973 during the Arab oil embargo, there was 
perhaps no one more crestfallen than Patrick Devlin, 
a guy who loves Christmas lights so much he's made it his life's 
work. Things have gotten considerably better since then for 
Devlin, owner of Nightmagic, a Tulsa outdoor lighting company. 
“Over the last three or four years, Christmas lights have really 
mushroomed," he says, partly because the cost of lights has gone 
down. Devlin is a wealth of such information; He can tell you, 
for instance, that most Christmas lights used to come from Ja- 
pan but now come from China* Or that the majority of commer- 
cial lighting displays use single, larger bulbs (C-7s or C-9s in the 
trade); and most residential displays use miniature ones. Devlin 
has little praise for the newly popular “chaser" lights, which are 
activated by a computer chip* They break easily, and “some of it 
looks a little tacky if you ask me.” 

His ideas on what does work (“l like to outline in solid colors 
and save the multicolors for places like bushes”) have earned him 
a client base that includes Woodland Hills Mall (thousands and 
thousands of white lights and a 25-foot tree), the pedestrian 
bridge across the Arkansas River (16,500 lights and a 12-foot 
wreath), and the Ford Glass Plant (61,000 lights, plus giant stars 
on the smokestacks). Devlin'S attention to detail shines at the 
residential displays he creates, like the Gregory residence {31 OK 
E. 58th Street), where red bulbs glow in the azalea bushes and 
white bulbs in the dogwood trees, or the Schermer’s home (5817 
S. Florence), where the ivy on the front of the house is intricately 


Light-hearted Patrick Devlin — no, he’s no relation to our editor. 


outlined in red Christmas ligliLs. 

After everyone else is lit up, Devlin decorates his own house 
at 4817 E* 35th Court* “1 play around and come up with a wild 
idea*” Last year, six thousand purple lights adorned a single tree. 
This year he plans a shimmering curtain of white lights sus- 
pended from a fifty- foot lower* 

Reach Devlin at Nightinagic, (918) 742-6005. Some of the 
“exotic” colors Devlin uses — hot pinks, purples, teals — will be 
available at a shop he took over this fall, Phun Stuph, at 1 51 9 E. 
15th Street. (918) 584-7486, ^BP 


HOLIDAY ALL-STARS 

I t is hard not to like a time when music, food, and merri- 
ment reign* Among all the seasonal offerings, here are a 
few that are standouts* 


* RENT-A-CAMEL 

Live cows and sheep are al- 
ways a plus at living nativities, 
but the Living Christmas Pag- 
eant created at the Baptist Boys 
Ranch Town in Edmond is the 
only one we know of with a live 
camel* Ranch director Tony 
Kennedy rents the camel from 
the Carson and Barnes Circus, 
which winters in southeastern 
Oklahoma, and transports it to 
Edmond in a horse trailer. 
(Camel rental is $400, plus li- 
ability insurance*) The pageant 


features ten scenes starring as- 
sorted resident donkeys, 
horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, 
along with shepherds, angels, 
and the principal characters* 
Evenings, December 3-5, 5100 
S*E* 33rd Street, Edmond* 
(405) 341-3606. 

* RUSSIAN ROOTS 

When Tulsa Ballet Theatre 
performs the Russian fantasy 
The Nutcracker , it is with the 
original choreography of the 
ballet, which debuted in St* 


Petersburg in 1892. (Tulsa 
Ballet Theatre co- founders 
Moscelyne Larkin and Ro- 
man fas inski were once 
members of the legendary Bal- 
let Russe.) All of which may be 
why Tulsa’s Nutcracker is so 
compelling: the costumes 
sparkle, the sets are exquisite, 
and the Snowflake Dance is ce- 
lestial* For ticket information, 
call (918)749-6006. 

* CHRISTMAS WITH 

CANTERBURY 

The 160-voice Canterbury 
Choir performs traditional 
Christmas carols accompanied 
by handbell choirs in the De- 
cember 5 con cert that has be- 
come an Oklahoma City tradi- 
tion. (Better catch them now. 


Next summer* the chorus will 
perform at the John F, Kennedy 
Performing Arts Center in 
Washington D.C.) For ticket 
information, call (405) 842- 
5387* 

* SLEIGH RIDES, 

SNOW OPTIONAL 

1 n t li e b est o fall p oss i b I e 
worlds, horse-drawn sleighs 
would always travel over a 
blanket of fresh snow* But here, 
where snow is uncertain, weVe 
glad the sleigh at Prairie Song 
v illage is outlined with wheels. 
Horse-drawn sleigh rides are 
part of a Cowboy Christmas ev- 
ery Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day afternoon from 2-4 p.m, 
from November 26 to Decem- 
ber 27* (918) 534-2662. 
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27x18 "Court of Appeals" 1,100 S/N 

The warrior comes to the Great Spirit to speak on the behalf of those 
who cannot. For there can be no life as he knows it without the buffalo . . . 


bill jaxon 



Bill Jaxon Gallery 
4312 W. Reno 
Oklahoma City, OK 


“Oklahoma's Finest Western Art Qallery” 

405/794-9899 
FAX: 405/794-7977 


Inquiries: Bill Jaxon, Inc. 
2603 N. Shields Blvd. 
Moore, OK 73160 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


* HALLELUJAH! 

Handels Messiah is a big deal at First 
Lutheran Church in Tulsa, where the 
combined choirs of Tulsans seventeen 
Lutheran churches dress in first-century 
costumes and are accompanied by a 
thirty-piece orchestra and pipe organ. The 
tradition began in 1920. The oratorio is 
presented on December 4 at 5 p.m. and 
December 5 at 5 p.m. and 7 p.m, For 
more information, call (913) 582-0917. 


* DINETH WELL 

At Oklahoma State University's Mad- 
rigal Dinner Concerts, a medieval mood 
rules, from the food (bishop’s bread and 
plum pudding) to the music (thirteenth 
to seventeenth century) to the manners 
(formal toasts). At night's end, things get 
modern, sort of. Guests sing Silent Night , 
penned in 1318, in candlelight. Decem- 
ber 2 to 8. For more information, call 
(405) 744-523 L — BP 
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TREES BY THE ACRE 


L ynn Warren, owner of the Starva- 
tion Plantation Tree Farm in Osage 
County, will cut down a Virginia or 
Scotch pine Christmas tree for you at his 
choose- and -cut lot “if you ask nice,"" but 
he really thinks you should do it your- 
self. "I'd rather just hand them a hand- 
saw and say, 'There's a tree, go cut it/ ” 
says Warren. “It’s part of the tradition.” 
Traditional too are the mule-drawn 
hay rides Warren and his wife, Mary K., 
arrange for customers the first two week- 
ends in December. You don’t have to 
buy one of his trees to take a ride; War- 
ren is betting you can’t leave without 
one. (918) 846-2364. 

Warren and the other thirty-three 
Christmas tree growers scattered across 
the state who are members of the Okla- 
homa Christmas Tree Association range 
from the small (three hundred trees at 
Krueger Farms near Blanchard) to the 
vast ( Jean Collins harvests eight thou- 
sand treason two farms near Oklahoma 
City) to the community service-minded 
(there are picnic tables for families at 
Bob's Barnyard in Coweta, and owner 
Bob Sanford takes nursing home resi- 
dents out for a spin through the Christ- 
mas trees on a sleigh with wheels pulled 
by a John Deere tractor). 

The price of most choose- and -cut 
trees are comparable to the cost of gro- 
cery store trees (from twenty to forty 
dollars) and at least six weeks fresher. 
Some growers sell live trees, A list of 
Christmas tree growers and directions to 
their farms are available at county exten- 
sion agents or from fa nice Culbert, 
Culbcrfs Christmas Tree Farm, Rt. 2, 
BOX 165, Kelly ville, OK 74039, (918) 
247-6863. —BP 



SALOONKEEPERS WITH HEARTS 
0F...Y0U KNOW 

T he Reeves Brothers Casino saloon was renowned in territorial Guthrie for its 
excesses. First established in a tent on the very day of the 1889 Run, the broth- 
ers Reeves, William and Robert, served up every kind of imaginable vice night and 
day for eighteen years. (According to local legend, when statehood ushered in Pro- 
hibition, no one could find a key to lock up the front door.) Irate mothers demanded 
the closed saloon be torn down, and they planted flowers on the lot, the blooms of 
which were luxuriant, they claimed, because of all the blood that had been spilled 
on the site. 

For a while, though, the brothers appeared to have been almost pillars of the com- 
munity, listed on the church rolls and on the planning committee for the inaugural 
ball of a territorial governor. And during Guthrie's first year, there was one notable 
break in business as usual. On December 28, 1889, Dick and Bill Reeves shut down 
their saloon and served a lavish Christmas dinner to Guthrie’s poor, a gesture that 
the brothers saw fit to make an annual tradition. — BP 



The infamous Reeves brothers' saloon, recalled a Guthrie resident in the 1930s, was built with 
lumber he was seat out at night to steal . 



ACROSS THE RANGE 


WHEN GOOD FOOD IS 
ENOUGH 

I n a time when most festival organizers wouldn't dream of 
opening the doors without balloon sculptors, moon walks, 
pony rides, or at least live music, the folks who host Oklahoma 
City's St, Elijah Food Fest refuse to do anything but what they 
do best — -in this case, Lebanese food. 

For two days each year the grounds of the St. Elijah Ortho- 
dox Christian Church are taken over by the best cooks the 
church has to offer. In return, the church women fill food 
booths with traditional Lebanese delicacies such as cabbage 
rolls, kaspa (a spicy meat dish), haklava (a nutty pastry), and 
mamoul (a shortbread cookie). 

Have the women ever considered adding other attractions? 
"Oh no, dear," exclaimed one St. Elijah's Ladies Guild mem- 
ber. “We’re too dam busy as it is.” 

The 1993 festival/bake sale will be November 5 and 6 on the 
church grounds, 2101 N.W. 16th, Oklahoma City, OK 75107, 
(405) 524-6362. — JMD 

Bakltiva: the Middle Easterner's apple pie . 




Feel the excitement at the Cherokee 
Nation Bingo Outpost! 

Bingo?,.. That's right. It's not what it 
to be .... and its not what you'd 
lt‘s one of the most exciting 
games in town. The Outpost has a 
brand new entertainment center with 
sipful, friendly people to get you 
started. We have some of the best 
prizes and biggest pay outs around. 
People of all ages are feeling the 
excitement. So come and join the fun! 


srrvfis^Ev 



Oklahoma Today's 1994 Scenic Calendar 

The first travelers in Oklahoma floated down rivers and followed in the tracks 
of buffalo. Oklahoma Today’s 1994 fulTcolor calendar, with its stunning 
photography, combined with excerpts from early travel journals, takes you 
back to those early expeditions. See the Black Mesa at dawn, a thunderstorm 
in the Wichitas, oceans of wildflowers and the smoky blue haze of the 
Ouachita Mountains as they were seen through the eyes of adventurers like 
Thomas Nuttall and Nathaniel Boone. 



$8.95 + shipping and tax. 


(To order your calendar, please 
use the insert order form at the 
back of the magazine. Credit 
card orders accepted by 
calling (405) 521-2496 
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Pecans have always rewarded 


THE PATIENT FARMER AND HELD A 
PLACE IN OUR PIE-LOVING HEARTS. 


NOW THE HUMBLE PECAN IS 


POISED TO BECOME THE GLAMOUR 


NUT OF THE NINETIES. 


Some of my earliest memories are of the summers on Rainy 
Mountain , when we lived in the arbor , on the north side of my 
grandmothers house , From there you could see downhill to the 
pecan grove , the dense dark growth along the water , and beyond , 
the long sweep of the earth itself curving out on the sky. 

— N. Scott Momaday 
from The Way to Rainy Mountain 

W hen Spanish explorer Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca 
set sail for the New World in 1 528, he dreamed of dis- 
covering rivers of gold. Instead he found another 
kind of treasure, more fragile, less flashy, but in ihe long run, 
perhaps more valuable' — massive rivers of pecans. 

After being shipwrecked, Cabeza de Vaca and three other 
su rv i vo rs were e ns I aved by u I f Co ast I n d ia n s . For severs l yea rs 
he traveled with his captors as they moved seasonally to hunt 
and gather wild foods before he managed to escape and walk 
to Spanish settlements in Mexico. In his memoirs, he wrote of 
one autumn journey to a place the Indians called the River of 
Nuts (the Guadalupe in Texas), where he first tasted pecans. 
The Indians, it seemed, went to this river every other year to 
gather what he called nogales (Spanish for walnuts); they de- 
pended on the nuts to survive the barren winter months. 

The pecan was unfamiliar to Cabeza de Vaca because pecans 
are native only to North America. The name conies from the 
Algonquin word pakan meaning “nuts so hard they require a 
stone for cracking.” The native territory of the pecan cuts a 
broad swath through the heartland of America, along the Mis- 


sissippi and her tributaries from southern Illinois south to the 
Gulf. By the time of the American Revolution, Indians had 
carried the pecan east to Virginia, where its many virtues did 
not go unrecognized by our founding fathers. It was reported 
in 1 782 that George Washington carried pockets full of pecans 
with him wherever he went. (Cracking them easily, perhaps, 
with his wooden teeth?) In 1794 he recorded in his diary planL- 
i n g severa 1 “ p occon ” n u ts a t Mou nt Ve r non . Peca n s we re th e 
first fresh food taken into space; Apollo 1 3 astronauts snacked 
on them as they hurtled to the moon. Given such facts, it might 
well be time that pecan pie eclipsed apple as the symbol of what 
is truly American. 

Oklahomans would probably vote for the change — the oily, 
delicious nuts have been popular here for centuries. Smack dab 
in the middle of the pecan s native range, most of Oklahoma's 
rivers are rivers of pecans. Pecans grow in sixty-two of seventy- 
seven counties (Tulsa, Washington, and Okmulgee counties 
produce the most); they are scarce only in the rocky Ozark 
Hills, the pine-laden Ouachita Mountains, and the dry West. 
Native Americans hunting and fishing along Oklahoma's riv- 
ers used pecans for food and pounded them into meal, which 
they added to boiling water to make a kind of early day Malt* 
o-Meal (they used it to thicken venison broth and in hominy 
dishes). Other uses: dyes from the hulls and fish poison from 
the husk. Pecan trees were so valuable that in the 1890s the 
Creeks levied what was then the sizable fine of twenty- five 
dollars against anyone caught cutting down a tree to retrieve 
the nuts. 
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Boots Adams 


“This is championship tof- 
fee,” says Boots Adams* “It 
won the state championship 
for desserts at the Oklahoma 
Pecan Growers Association's 
state food show." 



2 l /j cups sugar 
l pound butter 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
1/2 cup light corn syrup 

1 cup chopped pecans 

2 seven-ounce plain 
Hershey bars 

Melt butter in large pan 
and add corn syrup. Gradu- 
ally add sugar* stirring slowly 
and carefully so as not to get 
sugar on the sides of the pan. 
Add salt, stirring constantly 
on high heat to hard crack 
Stage (300° F. on a candy 
thermometer or until a bit of 
the mixture dropped into a 
bowl of cold water forms a 
bard -surfaced ball that when 
knocked against the side of 
the bowl makes a cracking 
sound). Pour out hot mixture 
on buttered marble slab. 
Break chocolate bars and lay 
them on top of the hot mix- 
ture. When chocolate bars 
soften* spread chocolate over 
toffee, then quickly sprinkle 
on pecans. Cook Break into 
pieces. 


Pecans today are more treat than necessity, far 
more likely to be mixed into Karo syrup than 
deer stew. Pecans are perfect for “hand-cracking 
and conversation,” says former Oklahoma State 
University pecan specialist Glenn “Cat” Taylor, 
now with the Noble Foundation. He recalls Sat- 
urday evenings fifty years ago spent listening to 
the Grand Ole Opry on the radio and using a 
horseshoe nail to pick out the meat from the 
native pecans he had gathered all day while riding 
his horse along the creeks near Sallisaw. “Every 
kid born in Oklahoma has picked up pecans,” 
observes Luther pecan grower Gordon Couch. 
Indeed, on cool, sunny November days Oklaho- 
mans of all ages still can be seen, buckets in hand, 
performing the annual ritual. It is one of those 
traditions, like picking poke salad along country 
roadsides and growing our own tomatoes, that 
defines us as Oklahomans. 

No one knows how many pecans are picked up 


each year for personal use, but the vast majority 
of the annual commercial crop (some 20 million 
pounds on average) is now harvested by machine. 
Gone are the armies of harvesters camped in the 
pecan groves who used to bring m the crop; go- 
ing but not gone is the laissez faire approach to 
growing pecans, says Couch, the attitude that 
“God planted ’em, God can take care of 'em.” 
More and more, Oklahoma's pecan orchards are 
being intensively managed; the trees like milk 
cows, bred and fed for maximum production. As 
a result, pecans have become the number one 
fruit or nut crop in Oklahoma, worth on the av- 
erage 10 million dollars to growers (and our 
economy) each year. Oklahoma has also become 
one of the leading pecan-producing states in the 
country, generally ranking third in production of 
native pecans among the U.S.'s twelve pecan- 
growing states and fourth in total production of 
both native and papershell pecans. 
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Impressive as these figures are, there is plenty 
of room for growth — millions of trees in the wild 
are left unharvested each year, says OSU pecan 
researcher Michael Smith. In fact, if these nuts 
could be magically brought into production and 
the humble pecan given a little Madison Avenue 
polish, one can only imagine how far the pecan 
could go. Consider that, thus far, the sales of pe- 
cans nationally have not kept pace with walnuts 
and almonds, says JoAnn Smith of the newly cre- 
ated Pecan Marketing Board in Irving, Texas, 
However, neither Smith nor Oklahoma pecan 
growers are about to surrender to, of all people, 
growers of walnuts (the taste of which one pe- 
can pioneer reportedly compared to a rancid 
pecan). This year, pecan growers are for the first 
time funding a national marketing campaign de- 
signed to wake up manufacturers and consum- 
ers (particularly walnut loving northeasterners) 
to the charms of the pecan, including newly dis- 



covered health benefits. The credit for the latter 
goes to OSU, one of the top pecan think-tanks in 
the world, where researchers have discovered that 
pecans are actually good for you — high in the 
same cholesterol -lowering compound found in 
olive oil. 

KING PECAN 

A mong the trees in the riverine forest, pecans 
are king. Their long taproots anchor them to 
river banks like steel posts anchor skyscrapers, 
growing down, down— sometimes as deep as 
thirty feet into the rich loam — while their 
branches reach as high as ten stories. At eighty- 
three feet, the state champion pecan tree growing 
near the Canadian River in Norman is nearly that 
tall, and it has a spread of seven ty-t wo feet. If 
eleven or so of the tallest players on the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma basketball team were to lie head 
to foot under the tree, they woul i all fit comfort- 
ably beneath Its canopy. With a ti unk diameter of 
five feet, even a Sootier center could not begin to 
bear hug it. 

A pecan tree that big is probably more than one 
hundred years old, says CXB. “Boots” Adams, 
owner of Bald Mountain Ranch in Stidham, who 
has comparable trees on his place. Pecans can live 
three hundred years. The whipping tree on the 
lawn in front of the Seminole County Courthouse 
in Wewoka is more than one hundred and 
twenty- five years old, and it still bears pecans ev- 
ery fall, says Seminole Nation museum curator 
Margaret Jane Norman. Not that she gets any, 
“The codgers who sit under it grab them as soon 
as they fall,” she explains with a laugh. 

Though countless ancient pecan trees were cut 
down to make way for crops and countless oth- 
ers were drowned to make way for Oklahoma's 
lakes, creek-side towns like Wewoka are still dot- 
ted with pecan trees. It gives the town a distinc- 
tive look — visit Wewoka in early April and the 
redbuds will be clad in flowers while the pecans 
still stand naked. Like their cousins the black wal- 
nuts and their brothers the hickories, pecans are 
late to bloom and leaf out (and like other hicko- 
ries, pecan makes good barbecue wood). 

Eventually, leaves co mposed of eight to seven- 
teen feathery leaflets will unfurl from fat satiny 
buds. Soon after, the male flower clusters called 
catkins droop luxuriously like the long tail of a 
green cat, their clouds of pollen scattered by the 
wind. The modest female flowers stand erect at 

Boots Adams built his house right in the middle of a 
pecan grove of about thirty five native pecan trees that 
were left there no doubt , Adams says, by Creek farmers. 
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the tips of twigs, where the nut 
clusters later form. Male and fe- 
male flowers bloom on the same 
tree, but out of sync with each 
other — the females are usually 
pollinated by another tree. 

Pecans need long warm sum- 
mers (one hundred and sixty 
frost-free days) for the nuts to 
grow properly. Come late Octo- 
ber, the leaves turn yellow and 
Cluster of three dozen nuts begin to fall about the time the nuts mature and 

picked at the Haydon ranch split their dark protective husk into four wings. 

m Frosts split the husk further, releasing the pecan 

to the air. Autumn winds cause the nuts to rain 
down; otherwise during warm Indian summer 
days they drop lazily to the ground, and some 
years they may still be dropping come spring. 
Like fingerprints, each native, or wild, pecan tree 
is different, and each bears unique nuts: some 
round, others football-shaped; some small as 
pebbles, others big as hen eggs; some fragile as 
eggs, others hard as granite. 

Animals love pecans as much as people do. 
Pigs are crazy about them, and so are crows, says 
Haydonville grower Paul Haydon. He has seen 
deer eat pecans by rolling the nuts with their 
noses to crack them open. Possums, raccoons, 
turkeys, and of course, squirrels get their share. 
You could say that in the wild, pecans need squir- 
rels as much as squirrels need them. Squirrels 
bury pecans to eat later, and then forget where 
they buried them. In the spring a pecan seedling 
emerges from the forgotten cache to start the 
cycle all over again. 



DON'T FORGET ABOUT PECANS' 

I n 1916, when Grover Cleveland Haydon first set 
foot on what is now the Haydon Pecan Farm, 
all he had was a saddle. No horse, just a saddle. 
The land was wild. Mulberries, ashes, elms, and 
persimmons grew in the forest along the Deep 
Fork River north of Okemah as they had for cen- 
turies, as did pecans, thousands of pecans. Even- 
tually Grover Haydon found a horse to go under 
his saddle, cleared some of the land to farm, and 
caught what seems to be an incurable disease — 
pecan fever. When a pecan seedling came up in 
the corn field, his father would plow around it, 
recalls Paul Haydon. “He always told me, ‘Don’t 
forget about pecans/ ” The elder Haydon even 
made a trip down to Mississippi in the early 
Twenties to see the orchards there. Upon his re- 
turn, he began clearing around the huge old pe- 
can trees; with just an axe and a crosscut saw, it 
was slow going, says Paul. 

When Paul brought his wife, Maxine, home in 
1 949, the place was still virtually wilderness, says 
Maxine. Their initial goal: “to be able to get to the 
other side of the farm.” With the help of a chain 
saw, a brush hog, and a bulldozer, Haydon 
cleared land for cattle and hay and, like his father 
advised, never forgot about pecans. Today the 
Haydons’ four-hundred-acre pecan orchard is 
one of the largest in Oklahoma. Shadowy and 
cool as a cathedral, the grove is as easy to walk 
through as a municipal park. Most importantly, 
the hard work has paid off — the beautiful trees 
have made her family a beautiful living, says 
Maxine. 

For the Haydons, the trees are sacrosanct. “It 
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MAKING A GOOD THING BETTER 


P ecan trees thrive in Oklahoma (they are 
natives after all); still there are things 
you can do to make them grow better, ac- 
cording to Oklahoma State University pecan 
researcher Michael Smith. Among his sug- 
gestions: 

• Plant a variety of pecan suited for Okla- 
homa. Among those Smith recommends: 
Choctaw, Colby, Kiowa, Maramec, 
Mohawk, Pawnee, Stuart, and Wichita. 
Even then, ask about a tree’s cold hardiness 
(some are best grown in southern Okla- 
homa) and also which varieties will polli- 
nate it. 

• Make sure the tree is getting plenty of sun 


and not being crowded. Smith recom- 
mends ten feet between tree canopies. 

• Fertilize trees in February or March before 
growing season begins. Apply a complete 
fertilizer, such as 1 0-20- 1 0 at the following 
rates: Small trees up to fifteen inches in 
trunk diameter, one pound per inch of di- 
ameter. Trees fifteen to twenty- five inches 
in diameter, two pounds per inch. Trees 
larger than twenty-five inches in diameter, 
three pounds per inch of diameter. 

• Give trees the right amount of water. Do 
not plant pecan trees in areas of poor 
drainage; pecans do not like wet feet. Dur- 
ing droughts, apply two to three inches of 


water every two to three weeks. 

• Control pests. Serious pecan pests require 
professionals, but homeowners can safely 
use Bacillus thuringienesis (known as B.T.) 
to control fall webworms, pecan nut case- 
bearer, and walnut caterpillar. B.T. is a 
bacteria (nontoxic to humans) that para- 
lyzes the caterpillar’s gut. Available at gar- 
den centers. 

Pecans are constantly under study at OSU, 
and OSU extension offices have free fact 
sheets on all facets of growing pecans. Con- 
tact your county extension agent for details. 

— Maura McDermott 
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takes determination to cut down a tree fifty to 
seventy-five years old,” admits Paul Haydon, 
though he has on occasion done so through the 
years — only, he points out, when it was for the 
pecans’ own good. For pecans, above all, need 
space. Big tree or small, pecans need ten feet be- 
tween canopies; in a native pecan grove, the trees 
are not in rows, but the spacing is still precise. 
After years of experience, Haydon can eyeball 
it — if there is a nice-sized ring of sunlight around 
the tree at noon, it is spaced properly. Enough 
space helps the tree withstand drought and ex- 
tract enough nutrients; it also allows Haydon to 
maintain the orchard more easily, using mow- 
ers, rakes, and sprayers attached to tractors. The 
payoff for such attention to detail: double or even 
triple the production in a native orchard. In the 
late 1950s Oklahoma farmers began realizing 
this; today eight-five percent of Oklahoma pe- 
cans come from native groves like the Haydons’. 

While Oklahoma’s pecan land was slowly be- 
ing tamed, pecan men back at OSU research 
laboratories began seeking ways to help growers 
increase their pecan yields; they began with su- 
perior trees. Growers and nurserymen supplied 
the scientists with graft wood from their best 
trees, but sometimes wood came from unex- 
pected sources; consider the unlikely tale of the 
Maramec pecan. In the 1 930s a Mrs. Charlton of 
Maramec, Oklahoma, went out to the edge of her 
porch and punched three holes in the ground 
with her cane, dropped three pecans into 
the holes, and went on with her life. Only 
one pecan grew, but it grew so tall and stately and 
gave such outstanding pecans that a handful were 
entered in the state pecan show. There the pecans 
aroused the interest of now retired OSU profes- 
sor Herman Hinrichs. Hinrichs obtained some 
graft wood (nuts aren’t dependable, as they don’t 
reproduce trees true to tree type) and began 
studying the resulting trees. The result: “The best 
nut Oklahoma ever came up with,” says Couch, 
who grows the Maramec in his orchard. 

The Maramec is so good, in fact, that out of 
the thousands of native pecans OSU has tested 
over the years at its Experiment Station in 
Stillwater, the Maramec is just one of seven 
deemed worthy of being named and released to 
the world. Before OSU unveiled the nut in 1969, 
Mrs. Charlton was asked if she wanted the pecan 
named after her; she declined, preferring it be 
named for the now sleepy town of Maramec, just 
northeast of Stillwater. The porch and the house 
are long gone, but the mother tree still stands, a 
host of seedlings gathered around it. 


PATIENCE IS ITS OWN REWARD 

D enny Proe drives the International tractor 
with the red Savage shaker hooked to the 
back over to his target pecan tree, a Maramec. 
He stops, looks over his shoulder, and slowly 
backs up. With a pull of a lever, he clamps two 
large pads around the tree trunk, then lets her 
rip. The tree begins to shake like a person belted 
in on one of those old weight-reducing ma- 
chines; pecans rain down on Denny. The sound 
is deafening (Proe wears ear plugs), like hail on 
a tin roof. For a minute it is as if a strobe light 
has been turned on in the midst of the pecan 
orchard — falling leaves, falling pecans, tractor, 
tractor driver — all broken into shimmering sliv- 
ers of light. Suddenly, the storm is over. Proe 
drives to the next tree. By the first day of winter 
the harvesting crew will vibrate the pecans out 
of nearly seven thousand trees. Owner Boots 
Adams will drive the harvester; its rubber fingers 
grabbing pecans, but also leaves, twigs, frogs, and 


Cat Taylor with 
the Marantec 
mother tree. 
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Cadillac of the Hickories 

Fora Simple Nut , The Pecan (Carya illinoensis) Comes With All The Options. 

Pecans me the largest of the hickories and the easiest to shell Traditionally, they were a diet staple for Native Americans, especially during 
the winter. Pecans provided riie Indians wh/j Jbod, dH /or cooking, color for dyes, syrup for sweetening, firewood, and even a potent poison. A 
century or two later, pecans turn up as mulch ( they increase the acidity in the soil for plants such as azaleas and magnolias), glue , imitation fire 
logs, soap (they make both a good skin and an engine abrasive ), and as charcoal briquettes . The most imaginative use of the pecan? Our vote 
goes (o ski resort operators who Ve been known to spread pecan shells on their slopes in lieu of snow. 



The Sap. 

Native Americans 
and settlers were 
known to tap the 
pecan tree and use its 
sap like maple syrup. 


The Oil 

lit the past, most 
Indian tribes 
extracted oil from 
the pecan kernel but 
the Semi noles had 
their owi technique. 

They soaked the 
put them into a bag, and 
squeezed the oil out. 
tribes boiled the pounded 
kernels and skimmed the oil 
off the top. The oil was used to 
cook with and for seasoning. 


The Hull. 

Indian women used 
pecan hulls as a dye ; 
the hull yielded earth- 
tone colors from brown 
to dark gray. 


The Meat. 

Native Americans ate the meat, or kernel, 
raw; they also pounded it into meal to 
thicken soups, make breads, and season 
hominy dishes (it also functioned as a 
preservative). Mixed with 
cornntml and fried in 
hot fat, pecans made 
muty-flavored cakes. 


The Wood. 

Pecan is a 
heavy, hard, even- 
textured wood with 
reddish brown heartwood and 
light brown sapwood. It turns up as 
furniture, flooring, tool handles, sporting 
goods t and paneling. It makes an 
excellent firewood and a good charcoal 
for smoking hams. 


The Husk- 

Crushed when green, the 
pecan husk yields a poison 
that will ktll fish (it is now 
illegal to use). Interestingly, 
the pecan has no poison- 
ous look -a -l ikes. 


The Leaves. 

The pecan canopy provides 
filtered shade, allowing 
grass or plants to grow 
beneath its spread. Leaves 
unfurl late and drop 
early making the tree an 
excellent one for natural 
climate control — 
capturing a lot of solar 
heat in winter and shade 


in summer. Leaves 
disintegrate fast so they 
don't have to he raked. 
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cow manure — anything on the ground and in the 
way. When the harvester’s belly is full, the load 
will be hauled to the barn to be run through a 
cleaner, which blows all the light stuff away. Then 
the nuts will go to the inspection table, where six 
or seven patient, sharp-eyed women will discard 
any remaining trash and scrutinize the nuts for 
imperfections. 

Once upon a time, every step of the process was 
handled by patient women and men. The ma- 
chine age began in the late 1960s, says Scott 
Landgraf, a Noble Foundation pecan enthusiast 
and orchard owner. When Landgraf was a kid, he 
and his dad would shimmy up each pecan tree 
armed with twenty-five-foot-long cane poles. The 
ultimate tool was a Calcutta bamboo pole, which 
Landgraf would wield like Zorro once did his 
whip, flailing pecans out of the branches. After a 
morning as a flailer, Landgraf and whoever else 
could be roped into it would spend the afternoon 
as harvesters, walking around on their knees. 
“You’d be sore for several days before you became 
used to it,” he remembers. 

On his best day Landgraf could pick 130 
pounds of pecans. In contrast, Beggs grower Mar- 
tin Mount’s big harvester once 
picked 400 pounds of nuts in five 
minutes. The harvester has a few 
disadvantages, admits Mount, a 
fourth-generation pecan man: it 
can’t run if the ground is wet (it 
harvests mud almost as well as pe- 
cans), and it cannot reach trees in 
fence rows or creek beds (people 
called scrappers go where the ma- 
chine can’t). However, the effi- 
ciency of the big machines is un- 
deniable. If you don’t machine 
harvest, says Landgraf, you can’t 
compete. 

In good years Mount harvests a 
quarter of a million pounds from 
his six thousand trees and ships 
them out by the semi-load. They 
can be real moneymakers. Last 
year native pecans reached a 
record $1.33 per pound, says 
Bristow pecan buyer W.C. “Bill” 

I hie, partly because the overall 
state crop was small (about 9 mil- 
lion pounds). The price per pound 
is expected to inch lower this year because of an 
expected record national harvest (25 million 
pounds in Oklahoma alone), but farmers will 
have many more pecans to sell. Such swings are 
common; in fact, nothing is ever certain in the pe- 


can world; crops can fluctuate wildly, both be- 
cause of weather and because of their natural ten- 
dency to bear heavily one year and light the next. 
One year the Mounts didn’t harvest a single pe- 
can — a fall flood in 1 983 washed their record crop 
of 300,000 pounds of pecans into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Pecan growers are in it for the long haul, 
says Taylor admiringly. They have to be: OSU has 
estimated that it takes $256,000 to establish an 
eighty-acre pecan orchard from scratch. No one 
after a fast buck need apply. 

BUY, SELL, CRACK 

W hen the last pecans are dropped in the last 
sack, where do they go? Adams sells twenty 
percent of his crop by mail order to Oklahomans 
or expatriates living in California and homesick 
for pecans — mostly during the winter holidays. 
Adams’s operation is indicative of a trend in the 
industry toward direct sales. The advantages are 
obvious: growers often get twice as much per 
pound selling directly to consumers. Growers 
located near a main road often set up shop sell- 
ing consumers pecans in various stages of un- 
dress — whole, cracked, blown (most of the shell 
gone), and pecan halves — with the 
pecan becoming more expensive as 
the shell is slowly stripped away. 
Most nut stands sell both native 
and papershell pecans, but though 
the native pecan has its partisans, 
papershells are definitely king. In 
fact, papershell is a bit of a misno- 
mer, says Gordon Couch, because 
not every papershell variety has a 
thin shell; it takes a brick to crack 
the shell of the Moneymaker pecan, 
a so-called papershell. 

Named varieties of pecans like 
the Stuart or the Maramec have 
been picked out of the crowd of 
natives because of some outstand- 
ing characteristics. Often, they also 
have thinner shells, so the con- 
sumer gets slightly more meat than 
shell. Moreover, many are big; 
some, like the Mohawk, gigantic. 
And important from the grower’s 
point of view, many named variet 
ies come into production sooner 
than native pecans — within seven 
to eight years instead of fifteen. 

Still, don't natives taste better? Couch pooh- 
poohs the notion held by many Oklahomans that 
natives are oilier than papershell varieties and 
therefore more flavorful; he contends that taste 


PECAN TREES 
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VALUABLE IN 
THE 1890S 
THE CREEKS 
LEVlrf) A $25 
(INfe ACAINST 



TREE. 


RECIPE 



Paul & Maxine Haydon 


“This pie is rich,” says 
Maxine Haydon. “Not as 
rich as pecan pie, but much 
richer than custard. It is an 
old-fashioned pie.” 


1/4 cup butter 
2 cups sugar 
1 tablespoon all- 
purpose flour 
1 tablespoon yellow 
corn meal 

5 well-beaten eggs 
1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 teaspoons lemon 
juice 

1 cup chopped pecans 
1 unbaked 9- or 10- 
inch pastr)' shell 

Cream butter and sugar; 
beat in flour and cornmeal. 
Mix milk, eggs, vanilla, and 
lemon juice; add to the but- 
ter and sugar mixture; mix 
well. Add pecans. Pour into 
unbaked pastry shell. Bake 
at 350° F. for fifty-five to 
sixty minutes or until a 
knife inserted into the pie 
comes out clean. 
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Martin Mount 


“This recipe has always 
been good to me,” says Mar- 
tin Mount's mother, Sharon, 
of her favorite pecan pie 
recipe* A piece of advice: 
Don't try to eat or cut hot pe- 
can pie. 4< It needs to be al- 
lowed to sit till cool*” 


2 eggs 

2/3 cup brown sugar 
2/3 cup Griffin's waffle 
syrup 

l teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon 
margarine 
Dash of salt 
l generous cup of 
chopped pecans 
1 unbaked 9- inch pie 

shell 

Beat eggs till frothy. Add 
remaining ingredients and 
stir. Pour into unbaked fl- 
inch pie shell. Bake at 350° F* 
for thirty minutes or until set 
(this will depend on your 
oven). Set till cook 



Martin Mount’s great grandfather, an oil math started the family in the pecan business on land he originally 
bought to drill on. He added to his holdings by tearing a blank check at the courthouse with instructions for clerks 
to fill it out if any nearby land came up for sale far back taxes , Above, the Mount farm near Beggs. 


varies from pecan to pecan, whether native or 
named. Some, like the Mohawk, are robust; oth- 
ers like the Maramec are mellow, he opines. 

The majority of Adames crop and Oklahoma's 
native pecans are sold to shelters. Pecan broker 
Bill I hie, who represents the SNA Nut Company, 
sends the nuts he buys to cold storage in MadiJl 
and then to shelling plants in Louisiana and Illi- 
nois, There the meats are extracted, sorted by 
size, and sold to companies like BraunTs and 
Batna Pies Ltd., companies that prefer native pe- 
cans because they arc oilier and taste better, says 
Mile* Mile can remember when Oklahoma nuts 
were shelled right here in Oklahoma; his father 
was a shelter in Bristow who sold to Bama. But 
in recent years big companies like SNA have 
taken over the trade; the only shellcr left in Gkla- 
h o m a n o w i s th e W y n n ewo o d Peca n Co m pa n y . 

While the shelling industry has declined, a new 
industry has arisen. I hie himself has changed 
with the times; besides buying pecans, he sells 
pecan equipment buill by NH -Savage Inc* of 
Madill* Basil Savage began designing and build- 
ing pecan equipment in the late 1960s while 


working full time as a welder and part time as a 
pecan farmer. From the beginning he was an in- 
novator — the shaker he built in his backyard was 
the first shaker that could be mounted on and run 
by an ordinary tractor; it was cheaper, too, and 
immediately popular with growers. Savage then 
began designing everything from cleaners to har- 
vesters; today he employs fifty-three workers and 
sells his pecan equipment in Mexico, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Israel as well as Oklahoma, He has been 
praised for the simplicity of his designs and for not 
forgetting about the small, part-time grower — the 
company offers equipment in a variety of sizes and 
prices. The result: NH-Savage is now the largest 
pecan equipment company in the world, 

THAT'S OPTIMISM 

P ecans are mostly fat — around seventy per- 
cent fat, which puts them a bit higher than wal- 
nuts at sixty-one percent and a lot higher than pea- 
nuts at forty-nine percent. Ten pecans come in at 
one hundred calories. Given these facts, shouldn't 
a health -minded person avoid pecans? Not at all, 
contends Sue Knight of the OSU College of Human 
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Environmental Sciences. After taking a random 
sampling of native and papershell pecans and ana- 
lyzing then to see what they were made of, Knight 
and co- researcher Marilyn Waters found some- 
thing that may revolutionize pecan sales. 

It seems pecans, like all nuts, are low in saturated 
fats (the bad kind) and high in unsaturated {the 
good kind ). They are high in fiber, potassium, and 
phosphorus. But what really sets pecans apart from 
other nuts is the large amount of oleic add the 
pecan contains. Oleic acid is a mo nounsat orated fat, 
and pecans, Knight found, are loaded with it. So is 
olive oil. A spate of studies have confirmed that 
monounsaturated fats like oleic acid lower bad 
cholesterol while raising good cholesterol Because 
of oleic acid, olive oil is enjoying a boom as a health 
food. Once the public learns that pecans are their 
next best source of oleic acid, Knight hopes con- 
sumers will begin to think of pecans as a health 
food, too. If they do, pecan oil might soon find a 
place beside olive oil on the kitchen and health 
food shelf. 

Meanwhile, QSU has other projects going that 
promise to increase pecan sales. Knight is work- 
ing with OSU horticulturist Niels M a ness on ways 
to extend the shelf life of pecans up to six months. 
Though refrigerated pecans keep well and frozen 
pecans stay fresh indefinitely, grocers don't sell 
them that way. Asa result, rancid pecans are a real 
problem outside the pecan belt, says Maness, and 
that hasn't exactly enhanced the pecan's popular- 
ity. “Many northerners have never tasted a good 
pecan,” he says. 

Oklahomans, of course, don't have this prob- 
lem. “The President's wife can't get as good a pe- 
can as a rural woman can pick up in her backyard,” 
observes Boots Adams. 

To say that Boots Adams sees potential in this 
inequity is an understatement. Adams has always 
liked the way pecans connect him to a time when 
many Americans lived off the land, and he contin- 
ues to like the way they connect him to his own 
past— his father “died with his boots on, under a 
pecan tree.” Pecans also connect him to the fu- 
ture — the trees he grafts today will hit their prime 
just as his sons are hitting theirs — some twenty 
years hence. 

The urge to plant for the future runs deep, he 
believes. One autumn a neighbor asked him if he 
could sift through the pile of pecans in Adams's 
barn. He wanted the biggest pecan he could find 
to plant in this yard. The man was ninety years old. 
Observes Adams; “That's optimism.” !®i 

Maura McDermott- is a contributing editor to 
Oklahoma Today. 
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GETTING THERE 

Tfiepec&ns you buy at 
the grocery store way be 
to two years 
enough to make a 
peca n o rch a rd for fresh 
nuts. And after four 
disappoi n ting yea rs, 
crop looks more than promising. 

Maditt pecan growers Janice and Scott 
Landgraf turn a farm shop building into pecan 

store during November and December, selling whole , cracked, and shelled native 
pecans and five other varieties. (Choctaw pecans seem to sell best , Janice says). 
Visitors drive through a seventy- five- acre orchard to get to the little store, which is 
open 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
Landgraf Farms is four miles west of Madi II on S.H. 7(1 (405) 795-7644 , 

Louise and Gordon Couch sell pecans — both papershell and native— from their 
orchard fourteen miles east of 1-35 at the intersection of Luther Road and Route 
66, beginning November 15. (The famous round barn in Arcadia is roughly seven 
miles to the west.) (405) 277-3503. 

Boots and Peggy Adams specialize in mail-order pecans, selling both cracked, 
in- shell, and shelled pecans . (The Adamses recommend natives for baking.) A five- 
pound bag of hand-selected papershells is packed in a burlap gift bag with a 
nutcracker . To order, write Bald Mountain Rauch, Route 2, Eujaula, OK 74432 
or call (918) 689-3582. 

If you can find the place and are prepared to buy a minimum of ten pounds of 
nuts, Martin Mount sells pecans whole or cracked and sorted by size, not variety . 
The highest quality natives a re 1 1 or I2/16ths o f an inch in diameter; papershells 
grow up to an inch around. The Mount Pecan Ranch is five miles west of Beggs on 
S.H. 16, and then gravel or dirt roads the rest of the way: two miles south, half a 
mile west, and then one mile south . (918) 267-4664. 

You can buy pecans year-round at The Little Cabin Pecan Company a mile east 
of Vi nit a on Route 66; owners Don and Michel Gray sell whole, cracked, and 
shelled pecans as well as pecan pralines made with nuts from their forty-acre 
orchard. Their gift shop also sells candy , Native American jewelry, and made- in- 
Oklahoma products seven days a week from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. f 918 } 256-2218 . 

During pectin season (October, November, and December), the Little Crooked 
House near Adair stays open seven days a week; hours are scaled back to weekends 
the rest of the year. In addition to native and papershell pecans harvested from the 
Berkemeyer Orchard and sold by the pound or by the gift Un, the store carries 
locally made crafts, nut bread made by a locally 

renowned cook . and candy. The little house really is 
crooked; it was designed and built by owners 
Robert and Diana Berkemeyer in homage to 
the poem about the little crooked man 
who lived in a crooked house. The 
shop, open from 9 a.m. tin til late, is 
one-half mile east of the Will Rogers 
Turnpike (take exit 269) on S.H. 

28. The Berkemeyers do a brisk mail- 
order business; write Route l, Box 181 , 
Adair , OK 74330 or call ( 918) 785-2287 
for a brochure. 

Tor information on the Oklahoma 
Pecan Growers Association, 
contact Don Gray at Rome 
2, Box 26, Vinita, OK 
74301 or call (918) 
256-2218. 


Bald Mountain pecans. 
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China Head Doll 

In which a little girl learns the cost of a big brothers big ideas. 

By Robert R. Mercer 


t was two weeks before Christmas when my brother, 
Homer, whispered, “I think she’s dead.” 

“Naw,” I said hesitantly. “You don't really think so?” 
“Yeah, I really think so,” my brother answered with an ea- 
gerness that made me uneasy. “She looks pretty dead to me.” 

I looked into Betsy's unblinking button eyes. “She doesn’t look 
much different than she did before. Maybe if we cut some more 
over here on her leg...” 

“Your appendix ain’t in your leg. It’s right where we made our 
first in. ..indecision,” Homer huffed. 

“Incision,” I corrected. “That’s the word Doc McGrew used.” 
“Call it what you want, she’s dead, I say.” 

I rubbed one of Betsy’s eyes. It had once been on a shoulder 
strap of a favorite sun dress. It almost matched the other eye, 
except that that one had come from one of Grandma’s Sunday 
dresses. Grandma was the one who’d sewed Betsy just for me. 
Had made the little dress, too, that now lay folded neatly beside 
the apple crate we were using for our surgical table. I didn't want 
Betsy to be dead. Not just yet, anyway. 

“I’m sorry, Ruth,” Homer said, taking his penknife out of my 
hand and folding its broken blade shut. “There’s not many places 
left to cut where we could save her.” 

This was not Betsy's first serious ailment. She'd had any 
number during the past year — and there were several more I 
wanted her to have, yet. Her illnesses had started last year when 
Homer and I had nursed her for measles. All of us kids had just 
had the measles, so we knew just what to do. It was very satisfy- 
ing — so satisfying, we looked for new diseases. 

Papa said a neighbor had had consumption. Told us about the 
coughing and the blood being spit up. So.. .Betsy had a bout of 
consumption. Unlike Mr. Palk, Betsy lived. Homer and I were 
excellent doctors, in our estimation. 

One night Mama talked about the great Spanish flu epidemic, 
how it killed so many of her friends during the Great War. The 
next day, Betsy was seized with a great bout of Spanish flu. We 
pretended Old Shep, the collie dog, was a Spaniard and exposed 
her to it. But again, Homer and I saved her. 

There were any number of diseases. Let a neighbor come by 
and unburden himself about some great malady he'd suffered or 
had heard of some distant soul suffering from and Betsy 
contracted it. Mama, overhearing us one day, did object to her 
having dysentery. Best we had understood, dysentery had 
something to do with earaches and runny noses. We didn’t 
understand why she was so bothered. 


Then Mrs. McNary came by. We sat halfway up the darkened 
stairwell while she and Mama talked in the kitchen. Mrs. McNary 
was regaling Mama with details from the surgery for the goiter 
on her neck. Homer and I had long been fascinated by the great 
wad of flesh that clung under Mrs. McNary’s chin and spread 
onto her chest. And now it'd been cut out, just like that. When 
Mrs. McNary left, we went out to play with Betsy, and I swear 
what happened next wasn’t my idea. It was Homer who had the 
penknife. 

At first I asked, “Can't you just pretend to take out the goiter, 
like we pretend to take her temperature?” 

Homer looked offended. “I won’t hurt Betsy. I’ll take just an 
itty-bitty bit, no more. After all, you don’t want her to suffer like 
Mrs. McNary said she did all those years.” 

I lomer was right. 1 didn’t want Betsy to suffer. 

Homer insisted on being the surgeon, and it was difficult to 
argue, especially when he shouted, “It's my penknife.” I did beg 
him to be gentle, however, for Betsy was my only doll. Homer 
carefully whetted the blade so the keen edge slipped effortlessly 
through the mottled, brown feed-sack cloth. Out came sawdust. 

“Oh, my baby, she’s bleeding. Isn’t there anything you can do, 
doctor?” I wailed in my best hysterical voice. 

“It has to be this way,” Homer intoned. “How else are we go- 
ing to get the goiter out?” To be sure he had gotten it all, he 
announced, he would cut some more. Finally, Homer pro- 
nounced the monstrous growth gone and Betsy's condition 
good. I found this rather premature, since the hole in her neck 
had become a gaping slash with rag stuffing protruding from it. 
“What about the hole in her neck?” I asked. “Doctors don’t go 
‘round leavin’ holes in people. Mrs. McNary didn’t have no hole 
in her neck. What would Dr. McGrew do?” 

“I think he sews people up. That’s what Papa said they done to 
Abe Foster when the horse kicked his head open, remember? Just 
used a plain old needle and thread.” 

“We gotta get a needle and thread,” I said. 

When I asked Mama for a needle and thread, she, of course, 
wanted to know why we wanted it. I explained that Betsy had had 
a goiter and that we'd removed it. 

“She what?” Mama interjected. “And you what?” 

1 explained the best I could about Betsy suffering as Mrs. 
McNary had; I tried to keep it very matter-of-fact. 

“Let me sec your doll,” she demanded. After examining Betsy, 
Mama got out her own needle and thread and whipstitched the 
gaping neck wound shut, commenting all the while, “Even 
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Mama continued. 


though this poor doll is the worse 
for wear, it was made for you by 
your grandmother, and there is 
no sense in tearing her up.” 

Homer and I looked at the 
repaired incision, “Bet Doc 
McGrew couldnt've sewn a pa- 
tient better' n Mama just did,” 

Homer said admiringly. I had to 
agree. Better yet, Betsy actually 
had a scar from her operation just 
like Mrs. McNary. She could talk 
to Old Shep about it, too, now 
that he wasn't a Spaniard any 
more. 

Maybe it was one of the Harris boys that had the tonsillitis 
next. All I remember is that 1 was the surgeon that time, cutting 
open the other side of Betsy's neck. Mama delivered the same 
sermon about tearing up things, but she sewed Betsy up, Homer 
heard about a railroad worker getting his arm sliced off by a train. 
I told Homer in no uncertain terms that Betsy would not be an 
amputee. However, l suspected she needed a broken arm 
repaired, one of those kind where you can see the bones and all. 
It took a whole week for Mama to get around to sewing Betsy up 
this time. Pd go by her sewing table and start to pick poor Betsy 
up, and she'd yell, “Now you don't touch that doll till I get to it, 
you understand. You go playing with her and her whole insides’ll 
come out,” 

I think there were a couple of other diseases before another 
Harris hoy got appendicitis. Mama said they were always sick. 
Said something about that's why Mrs. Harris had litters instead 
of children, so at least one'd survive. And this one did survive his 
appendicitis, but according to Homer, Betsy didn't. 

“Mow what'll we do?” 

“Bury her,” Homer proclaimed with unnecessary glee, “Just 
I i ke ol d rna n G u Ifm an.” 

I liked that idea. We didn't hear what the old man died of — 
otherwise Betsy would have gotten it too — but we did recall it 
had been a great funeral: All the neighbors came in their Sunday 
overalls and suit coats. Papa, being an elder of the church, actu- 
ally had a whole suit, Mrs. Guffman wailed and Hailed about and 
then fainted. She must've weighed five hundred pounds. Mama 
said. It took more men to carry her out of the chu rch then it took 
to carry her husband in. 

At the cemetery, we watched them lower the casket into the 
ground with one of those fancy contraptions that had straps and 
a crank. The family sat on chairs and sniffled. Papa read Bible 
verses, and then everyone sang “Above the Bright Blue,” 

I knew exactly what Homer was thinking. It didn’t take us long 
to plan Betsy's funeral. Homer took the cigars out of Papa s ci- 
gar box on top of the kitchen cupboard. He got Papa's old 
Sunday suit coal that now hung on the mud porch > and he 
brought out his Bible. We dug a nice-sized hole. Homer tried to 
rig up one of those frames with straps to lower the casket in, but 
he couldn't gel il just right, “Well just have to drop her in," he 
concluded. 


The apple crate upon which 
Betsy's surgeries were per- 
formed became a mourner's 
chair. The funeral was as good as 
Mr. Guffman's, except Homer 
refused to let me wail too loud. 
“Mama’ll hear ya.” 1 did faint. 
But Homer refused to carry me. 
And we couldn't remember all 
the words to the third verse of 
“Above the Bright Blue,” 

It was Mama who spotted all 
the loose cigars on the 
cupboard. We explained it as 
matter-of-factly as we had 

following the goiter surgery. 

“So, she is dead, is that right?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” [ answered in a rather pleased voice. “But she 
didn't suffer none," 

“How do you know?” 

“We always use antistatic gas,” Homer assured her. 

“And you buried her by the well house?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” 1 answered, “just like they did Mr. Guffman. 
But we intend to dig her up after lunch. We heard Roy Smith had 
gallstones.” 

She held up her hand for silence, “You buried her just like Mr. 
Guffman, a proper church service and all?” 

All of sudden I wasn't as sure about this. “Yes, ma'am,” 1 said 
hesitantly, 

“Well, now, would you go dig up Mr. Guffman?” 

“No, ma'am,” 1 said slowly, then seeing where she was going, 
1 quickly added, “but Betsy's a doll,” 

She ignored me. “Betsy's had such a hard life. Such a long 
miserable existence what with all her illnesses..." 

I'm not stupid. I just laid back and listened. 1 didn't want to 
give her any ideas. Mama continued, “And as Christians, wc just 
don't go around digging up graves. What we commit to God, 
remains with God.” 

Homer blurted it out before 1 could kick him under the table, 
“You mean we can't never dig her up again?” 

Mama smiled benignly. “Precisely.” 

“But it's not fair,” l yelled. “Betsy's the only doll I've got.” 
“Perhaps if she'd had better care, she'd be with us now. Do you 
understand my point?” 

I didn't see the point of it at all, l felt just like Mrs. Guffman. I 
was in mourning. However, when I threw myself down and 
wailed like she did. Mama just jerked me up and started swatting 
me on the bottom. When she stopped, it occurred to me Mrs. 
Guffman was lucky her mama hadn't been al that big funeral. 
This was two weeks before Christmas. Soon after, my big sis- 
ter Andrea came home from teachers college at Alva. 1 told her 
all about Betsy’s funeral, but despite her obvious attempt to look 
concerned, l swear she snickered. My big brother Alfred didn't 
even pretend. He laughed so hard he rolled on the floor. Homer 
just stayed out of my way, making sure he went to the field every 
day with Papa. 


'Andos Christians > we 
just dont go around 
digging up graves. What 
we commit to God, 
remains with God. ” 
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Soon the days gave way to the annual Christmas ritual. On the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, Papa and the hoys brought in a big 
cedar tree they’d cut down in the sand hill country on their way 
back from the stockyards. They made sure they got one that 
would touch the ceiling. Then Papa and the boys headed out to 
do chores, while Mama and Andrea moved into the parlor to 
decorate the tree. 

“Now don’t you go peeking,” Andrea admonished me. 
“Christmas doesn’t come to little girls who peek.” With that, she 
shut the sliding doors very tightly. 1 messed around in the 
kitchen. I could hear Andrea and Mother laughing and 
whispering. Oh, 1 so wanted to be in there with all that Christinas 
going on. Finally, they came back into the kitchen. 1 was silting 
on a stool next to the kitchen table stealing itty-bitty pieces of 
fudge brownie from the edges of the pan. 1 sat up straight and 
smiled. Mama was laughing until she looked at the pan, I looked 
down — a full inch of brownie was missing all the way around. 
“Mama, it’s Christmas,” I heard Andrea say. 

Mania just shook her head and walked on. Knowing a reprieve 
when 1 saw one, I slipped out of the kitchen and headed for the 
front door, I had to pass the parlor doors, which were partly ajar. 
Just an itty-bitty peek, that’s all I was going to take. One itty-bitty 
look-see. The tree was gorgeous. There was the incense of the 
cedar. There were the beautiful glass balls. There were the candles 
in their holders clipped to the limbs. And tinsel. In the late 
evening sunlight shafting through the bay windows, it just glit- 
tered. And then I saw the doll. 

There was the lavish dress. It was blue and cascaded in ruffles 
till it covered her shoes. But more importantly, it was a china- 
head doll. No button eyes. No sewn mouth. No yarn hair. It was 
a china- head doll with ruby lips and blue eyes and golden 
sculpted hair. 1 ran back to the kitchen. “Mama, you won’t be- 
lieve what I just saw. The most beautiful china-head doll hi the 
world.” 

“And just where did you see this, Miss Ruth?” my mama asked. 
My sister Andrea looked at me, then at Mama. Then she went 
d o wn the h a 1 1 to wa rd s M a m a ’s bed roo ni . I knew i m m ed ia tel y 
what I’d done. I dapped my hand over my mouth. 

“And just where did you see this china-head doll? Please an- 
swer me.” 

I mumbled through my hand. “Under the Christmas tree.” 
“You know what happens to little girls who peek.” 

“Bui Christmas already come, 1 saw it. The most beautiful 
chin a- head doll that 1 ever seen,” 

“Well, 1 guess if you saw it already, you can show me, too,” 
Andrea came back down the hall as 1 led her and Mama to- 
ward the parlor doors. 

“And just how did you see this doll? Those doors look closed.” 
“Oh, no, Mama. Just look at this crack. Why, you can stand 
way back here and see everything,” 

The Good Lord knows I had Mama squint as hard as I could. 
“Maybe if we get a little bit closer, 1 can see what you saw,” Mama 
said. Well, she had her eye nearly full of wood splinters from 
pressing against that door before she allowed she could actually 
see the tree. “But I don’t see any china-head doll.” 

“Oh, no, it’s there. Let me look so 1 can show you,” 1 pressed 


forward. The tree was there in all its beauty. But under it there 
was no china- head doll. No doll at all. “But it was there,” 1 
sobbed. “I saw it.” 

Andrea hugged me strangely. “You know what happens to 
little girls that peek.” 

It was a miserable evening. The boys and Papa came stomping 
onto the mud porch, laughing and blowing puffs of breath, 
Andrea sang a new song she’d heard on a radio a friend of hers 
in Alva had just bought. It was a beautiful supper, and 1 hated 
every mouthful. Papa praised Mama and Andrea, adding, “But 
why didn’t you make just an illy bit more of those brownies?” 
Then we trooped into the parlor. Presents were always passed 
out from the youngest to the oldest. 1 was the youngest. There 
were some school pencils from Andrea for me. Alfred had 
fashioned a lovely pencil box. Homer had bought me some 
candy — his favorite kind. But there was no doll. 

Homer got a new penknife. “Not lair” I mumbled, 

“What dear?” Mama asked. 

“Not hi ng, M a m a . N ow li e has a pair o f kn i ves . ” 

Alfred got a new Stetson; Andrea a folding postcard Kodak. 
Mama was more than pleased with her elegant brooch from 
Papa. Papa got his usual cigars. We all sat there. They chatted and 
joked, and Alfred tried to shape his new hat, Andrea left the 
room. Then I was aware of the closet door opening — the closet 
which had another door into Mama and Papa’s room, Andrea 
stepped out with a big box. “Look what 1 found.” 

“Docs it have a name on it?” Papa asked. 

“No,” Andrea said. “It must be a piece of leftover Christmas. 
Ruth, you open it to see who it belongs to.” 

I trembled as 1 took the box. It was just the right size. I closed 
my eyes and didn’t peek once until I felt the lid slide onto the 
floor. Then l opened one eye, just an itty bit. No more. 

“Yes, yes, I did see her!” 1 was on my feet spinning with the doll 
outstretched, “My china-head doll, i did see you,” 

Papa was laughing at me. Mama tried to look stern as she said. 
“Now do you understand my point about little girls who peek 
on Christmas and who don’t take care of their dolls?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

I may have gotten the moral of this story, but Mama still 
wouldn’t let me dig up Betsy. And though I loved my new china- 
head doll, 1 didn’t forget the one who came first. That next spring 
on Decoration Day, I was placing black-eyed Susans on Betsy’s 
grave when Homer walked up cutting on a willow stick. He was 
making a whistle. He looked at my new doll, who lay wrapped in 
her blanket. “I swear, Ruth, I think your china-head doll looks a 
little pale. She gettin’ sick?” 

With all the conviction of a younger sister who has been led 
astray once and who has learned the error of her ways, I looked 
Homer straight in the eye. “My dear brother,” I said, “this here 
is the healthiest doll you will ever meet. Why, 1 am just certain as 
1 can be that she will never he sick a day in her life not even an 
itty bit.” OT 


Each year Robert Mercer of Tulsa gives a Christmas story to his 
children; this is the second one he has shared first with them and 
then with Oklahoma Today. 
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ARTIST DIANE WOODRUFF 
STIRRED UP A HORNET’S NEST IN 
SLEEPY COLLINSVILLE— 

AND TRANSFORMED DOWNTOWN 
WHILE SHE WAS AT IT. 


BY BARB/ 


PALMER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


DAVE 


NSHAW 


hey are fading 

now to a ghostly gray, but the letters 
painted on a sidewalk on Collinsville's 
Main Street are still legible. “Genius has 
boldness," the foot-high block letters 
read, ‘‘and Power!" 

Boldness, in fact, is only one of the 
words that comes to mind when one con- 
siders the building behind the message. At 
Tut Uncommon Treasures, an antique 
mall at the corner of Main and 1 1 th Street, 
orange and claret-colored glass of an Art 
Nouveau window is set off with brick 
painted in shades of gray, lavender, and 
teal. Big yellow letters painted on plate 
glass spell out “TUT" while a six-foot 
painted styrofoam cutout of the Pharaoh 


Tutankhamen, studded with lights, re- 
volves in the window. 

The story of how a group of collapsing 
buildings that once housed a hardware 
store, dry goods store, and bank were 
transformed into an eye-popping ersatz 
Egyptian crypt can be very nearly summed 
up in two words: Diane Woodruff. 

Woodruff, a fifty-three-year-old artist 
who describes her style as “hip primitive," 
didn’t start out with making over 
Collinsville's Main Street in mind. Born 
in Hollywood and reared in Claremore, 
the artist lived in Los Angeles and New 
York until 1981, when she moved to a 
little farm with a house and a barn outside 
of Collinsville. 

Woodruff turned the barn into a studio, 
and there she continued to work on 
“Woodruffs America," a collection of 
mixed-media artworks depicting each of 
the fifty states, all of the presidents since 
Jimmy Carter, and twenty-two more 
works on the Statue of Liberty, the Con- 
stitution, the monetary system, and other 
American themes. Her subject matter may 
be conventional, but Woodruffs work is 
anything but: she uses materials ranging 
from watercolors to styrofoam to leather. 
Her work earned her a national reputa- 
tion, shows in galleries in Washington, 
D.C., and New York, and devoted cus- 
tomers — ranging from locals who buy on 
the installment plan to Frank Sinatra. 

Before 1989, Woodruff s trips into 
Collinsville — a community where feed 
stores, cowboy hats, and striped overalls 
are prominent — were limited to stops at 
the grocery store and meals at a local 
diner. Collinsville was founded in 1899 as 
a railroad stop along the Santa Fe railroad 
and reached its heyday during the 1920s, 
when a smelter and a brickyard ran shifts 


Artist Diane Woodru ff with paintings from her 
presidential series: her take on Richard Nixon 
and Gerald Ford. 
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Woodruff created the throne in Tuts 
crypt (once an old bunk vault) from an 
eight dollar chair, styrofoam cups, paint 
and talent 


twenty- four hours a day and the town 
supported three daily newspapers. It was 
the largest zinc smelter in the world at the 
time, says John Wright, whose grandfa- 
ther founded the Collinsville News in 1899. 
When natural gas supplies in the area 
played out, the smelter dosed. Collinsville 
residents turned to agriculture, and farm- 
ing and football became the town's main- 
stays. In the 1970s, strip shopping malls 
built on the outskirts of town drew shop- 
pers out of downtown. The public schools 
are now the biggest industry in town. 

Four years ago Woodruff traded one of 
her paintings to a couple in exchange for 
a run-down building on Main Street, The 
town's business district like that of many 
small towns, was filled with boa rded -up 
buildings and going-out-of-business sales. 
Woodruff wasn't looking for viable com- 
mercial property as much as a place to 
store and display her works. Besides, 
within her artistic sensibilities bricks and 
mortar were just another medium. 

The building, once a dry goods store, 
was boarded up and home to bats and pi- 
geons. It also had tin ceilings* brick walls, 
and wade plank floors — the same architec- 
tural elements that had intrigued Wood- 
ruff in artists' lofts in New York. 

As Woodruff tore out the false ceilings, 
patched the tin, and re wired and re- 
plumbed the entire structure, she recycled 
all the old materials she could. 
And from the beginning, 
Woodruff was convinced it 
was a project infused with a 
direction and force that didn't 
come solely from her, “If 1 
needed a plumber, l would 
look up and a plumber would 
be walking down the street," 
she says. “I never advertised.” 
After the “For Spacious 
Skies" gallery was completed* 
a dentist who occupied the 
storefront next door hired her to redeco- 
rate his dentist's office. Dr, James Here- 
ford had spent an internship in Africa be- 
fore relocating to Collinsville. With nine 
other artists, Hereford's office became 
“Africa: A Dental Safari," a jungly, play- 
ground of free- form walls, African art, 
and tribal motifs. Stuffed tigers and lions 
sip tea around a miniature table in the 
waiting room, and the entire office is 



bathed in a bottle-green light. 

Though Woodruff had gone beyond 
preservation to transformation in her first 
two buildings by creating virtually new 
environments* the buildings still looked 
fairly conventional from the outside. That 
would change when Woodruff hauled out 
her rainbow palette for Tut Uncommon 
Treasures. 


I n 1991, word got out that the owners 
of three buildings on the 1000 block of 
Main Street had been approached by a 
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buyer. The buildings were once a thriving 
part of downtown but now were empty, 
long- neglected, and, some said, beyond 
saving. An attorney planned to raze the 
buildings, buy the brick, and then pave the 
site for a parking lot “There are thirty-five 
hundred people in Collinsville,” says Su- 
san Pratt, a native and the granddaughter 
of the man who was once the chairman of 
the board of directors of the bank — one of 
the buildings that would be torn down. 
“The last thing we needed was another 
parking lot.” 


After days of scrambling for capital, Re- 
construction, Inc, was formed to buy and 
renovate the buildings. The company’s 
partners grew to twelve women, including 
Pratt; Pratt's mother, Helen Murphy; Mary 
Rogers, a Collinsville native who lives in 
New York City; Woodruff; and Katherine 
Holman, a peppery eighty-eight-year- old 
woman who was named Collinsville's 
“Man of the Year” in 1964. 

The group knew it wanted to create a 
retail space, and Woodruff began to direct 
the renovation before a name was even 



Woodruff plays poker at “Chew, Choo , Choo : 
Ode to a Train.” li I love to gamble — with my 
life and for recreation. ” 




Woodruff created “ Africa: A Dent a! Safari" in 
concert with nine other artists. Below , the 
waiting room. 

chosen. An early and ecstatic find was the 
Art Nouveau window that stretches across 
the building that originally housed a hard- 
ware store. The window, made of glass 
manufactured only between 1895 and 
1910, was appraised at $56,000. With that 
find, the group had already made back a 
third of its purchase price. 

It was Katherine Holman, Woodruff 
says, vvho helped her come up with the 
tongue-in-cheek spin on the Egyptian 


pharaoh. Woodruff kept coming up with 
ideas for names* and Holman kept reject- 
ing them, waiting for something truly in- 
spired. “She drove me like a good mule,” 
the artist says. “She pulled the best out of 
me.” 

The "Tut Uncommon Treasures” play 
on words came to Woodruff one day 
while she was mulling over how many 
treasures the old building had unearthed: 
the windows, intricate tin ceilings, a bank 
vault filled with records that were a virtual 
time capsule. 

W i th that theme, Wood ruff was off and 
running. The geometric brickwork out- 
side lent itself to the Egyptian motif. The 
tin ceilings were glazed with six layers of 
color. The center of the Tut renovation is 
the replica of Tufs tomb itself, installed in 
the bank's vault with a life-size recreation 
of the pharaoh, plus representations of 
Egyptian funeral effects. (When the direc- 


tor of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo vis- 
ited last year at the behest of a Tulsa peer, 
he pronounced it correct in its details.) 

Part of the plan for the antique mall was 
to paint the sidewalks out front in bright 
colors. It was to be, as Woodruff puts it, 
M A rainbow road with colors fading from 
dark to light.” Local officials became so 
excited about Woodruff’s plan, they asked 
her to paint all of the sidewalks along 
Main Street. 

Woodruff spent one Saturday after- 
noon painting before it became dear her 
vision had gone too far too soon. On Sun- 
day morning, a Main Street property 
owner objected and called the police. 
Later that day, an elderly woman threat- 


ened Woodruff with an iron pipe. 

It is at this point in the story that people 
in Collinsville start to dam up. No one 
wants to talk on the record about the side- 
walk controversy, since at one point it 
seems everybody in town was offended by 
something. Woodruff, angry at being 
threatened, refused to paint one more 
square inch of sidewalk. Those who were 
in favor of the painted sidewalks were mad 
because the plan was interrupted. Those 
who hated the sidewalk plan were upset 
because Woodruff had been allowed to 
paint at all. As time goes by, the bright 
sidewalk colors are fading, along with the 
desire to stir up any old arguments. 

Collinsville has never been a town to 
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rush headlong into change, says one resi- 
dent, who asked not to be identified. 
Bayouth’s, the town’s only department 
store, has been in business on Main Street 
for seventy-eight years; church steeples 
and grain elevators still make up the 
town’s skyline. Even empty, “those were 
historic buildings, and when you start 
painting them...well, the style was unique 
to this town.” 

Looking back, Woodruff says, “I think 
I led them into change too rapidly. It was 
not a successful situation. There was a lot 
of resentment.” Part of the problem, the 
artist admits, was her own personality. 
“I’ve always been strong and opinionated 
and capable. This can be an irritant.” 


Since then Woodruff has left the part- 
nership with Reconstruction, Inc., and 
turned her attention to two more Main 
Street buildings, one — “Chew, Choo 
Choo: Ode to a Train” — that she filled 
with railroad memorabilia, her trademark 
vivid colors, and a model train that makes 
its way around an eclectic collection of 
tables and chairs and lunch boxes. “Ode to 
a Train” never opened to the public, partly 
because Woodruff was diagnosed with 
ovarian cancer earlier this year. Woodruff 
sees in her future creating a healing center 
in her Collinsville buildings, a place where 
people with cancer can come and discuss 
new treatments. “1 can be a messenger to 
other people who have cancer. I have an 
opportunity to help.” 

And the thing that the investors in the 
Tut mall had hoped would happen has 
now begun. A half-dozen more antique 
shops and malls have opened in 
Collinsville, and visitors have been com- 
ing in from out of town to shop, walk the 
town’s quiet streets, and see Woodruffs 
creations. Sold-out excursion trains from 
Tulsa brought groups in every weekend 
last summer to tour the antique mall and 
Woodruff s gallery. Local barbershop 
quartets and doggers come to town to 
entertain, and some of the townspeople 
have starting showing up on the sidewalks 
on Saturday night. Sales tax receipts are 
back up to what they were when Main 
Street was eight blocks long and fully oc- 
cupied. “When people buy antiques, price 
doesn’t seem to matter,” observes one lo- 
cal resident. 

Some of the tourists stop to drop coins 
into a big metal container outside of 
Woodruff s gallery, donations for the 
artist’s next architectural creation. She 
rescued a dome from a Tulsa temple and 
is creating inside it a collage that incorpo- 
rates photographs from the Gulf War. 

Newspaperman John Wright says he 
admires the way Woodruff has continued 
to work, despite her illness. Does he like 
her buildings? 

“Some of them yes, some of them no,” 
he says. “But I’ll give her this. She’s 
brought this town back to life.” [QJi 

Barbara Palmer is a senior editor for Okla- 
homa Today. Dave Crenshaw is a Tulsa 
photographer. 



GETTING THERE 


Tut Uncommon Treasures at 1022 West 
Main is open seven days a week, Monday to 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
Sunday from 1-5 p.m. In November and 
December, the mall will stay open until 8 p.m. 
Fifty or so dealers rent space in the mall, says 
manager Susan Pratt. “We emphasize quality. " 
The business cooperative often hosts lectures 
and demonstrations on topics such as Depres- 
sion glass and sculpture by Willard Stone (both 
mall specialties). For information about special 
events or inventory, call the mall at (918) 371 - 
6333. 

Since Tut opened, a half-dozen more antique 
shops and malls have opened on Main Street 
including the Antique Iron, a shop specializing 
in old motorcycles. A Christmas Open House is 
planned for November 18 all along Main 
Street. 

Tours of Woodruff s art gallery and other 
buildings can be arranged by calling Colette 
Stentseth at (405) 371-5389 or (405) 371-6291. 
The tours are free, but donations are accepted. 

On Sundays, a local history museum in what 
was once Collinsville's depot is open from 1-5 
p.m. At other times, a call to the chamber of 
commerce at (918) 371-4703 will bring 
someone out to unlock the museum; it is at 1 15 
S. 10th Street. 

Locals go to the Country Charm Restaurant 
at 12th and Broadway for country cooking — 
and lots of it. In addition to rustling up 
breakfast any time, a daily lunch and dinner 
buffet is served, with daily specials like meat 
loaf, barbecued ribs, and quiche. Every Friday 
night, the restaurant serves quail and catfish , 
but most popular is the Saturday night rib-eye 
steak buffet, with soup and salad, a ten-ounce 
steak, and mixed vegetables, deep-fried 
mushrooms, onion rings, baked potatoes, fried 
okra, and mini-loaves of homemade bread for 
seven dollars a person. There's a pie-safe full of 
desserts: Chocolate Volcano Cake (“rich, rich, 
rich"), carrot cake, Caramel Cheese Quake (a 
cheesecake), and lemon meringue, coconut 
meringue, apple, and cherry pie. The restaurant 
is open 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday to Thursday, 6 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Friday and Saturday, and 7 
a.m. to 3 p.m. on Sunday. (918) 371-4016. 
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‘ 'Bird TJD at c h 

L A beloved hobby has an uneasy 

aspect of late; 

some birds are disappearing. 


e . By ‘Burkhard ‘Bilger 
Photography by TOavid T) inyard 


O ne spring morning in 1957, Patricia Bergcv 
was drinking coffee at a friend's house 
when a blur of color caught her eye. There, 
sitting at the edge of the bird feeder on the porch, 
was the most spectacular living thing she had ever 
seen: a male painted bunting, red-breasted and blue- 
headed, with a patch of luminous chartreuse on its 
back. The bird had spent the early spring riding trade 
winds north from the rain forests of Central America 
just to alight on her friend's bird feeder, but Bergey 
didn't know that yet. She only knew it entranced her, 
as if a giraffe or panda had wandered in among the 
trimmed hedges and ticking sprinklers of her suburban world. 
“I said to myself, if my friend's bird feeder can have something 
that spectacular, l can too," Bergey says. “So on the way home, 
I bought a bird feeder and some birdseed. Watching birds has 
been like eating peanuts ever since: you don't stop with the 
first one.” 

That was Vero Beach, Florida. By the time Bergey moved 


to Oklahoma in 1968, her life was so caught up in 
birds that she designed her house as a kind of ob- 
servatory. Perched on forty acres of land outside 
Norman, it has a kitchen walled in glass, from 
which Bergey can look out over fields, forests, a 
pond, and a living stream — habitats enough to 
please any reasonable species. Her husband, who 
taught aerospace and mechanical engineering at 
the University of Oklahoma until his retirement, 
has patiently gone along with her obsession, 
though he has never shared it. “Heavens no, he isn't 
a birder,” she says. “He's into airplanes. He likes 
metal wings. 1 like feathered ones,” Now sixty-three years old, 
Bergey describes herself as “A former blonde, 5 '7”, 124 pounds, 

The painted bunting (Tasserina c iris ), above , is common in Oklahoma , 
yet rarely seen. Right , Wilsons warbler (Wilsnnia pusillaj: the only 
warbler that migrates through all of wooded Oklahoma; its distinctive 
squeak makes it easy to identify. 



Patricia Bergey at play. 
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blue eyes, and glasses*” and likes to tell people her name is 
spelled “B (as in bird), e, r, g (as In gull), e, y,” If you ask her 
to talk a little about birds, she'll laugh out loud and say, "Are 
you going to write a thousand page novel?” She's a typi- 
cal birder. 

Most people pick up their hobbies gradually. They 
become dog trainers, doorstop collectors, surfers, or 
opera nuts without ever knowing when, exactly, the 
interest took hold. Not so birders. Any one of them 
can tell you the place, the year, and often the time 
of day when they first picked up hi noculars. 

Birding seems to seize them like a vision: 
one minute they're walking along, 
eyes to the ground like the rest of us, 
the next they're scanning the sky for 
signs of flight. Soon they're keeping 


’The song of the cardinal (Cardinal is cardinal is ) is a whistled repetition 
of such English words as ' what cheer' or "wet y ear \ or occasionally, the 
Spanish word cierto/* writes Sutton. Below, the starling ( Stum us 
vulgaris,) is usually highly gregarious, aggressive, noisy , and untidy . 

lists of every species they've seen, crouching in blinds for hours 
on end, describing gatherings of birds in phrases that would 
make a hunter blush: a minaret of starlings, a murder of crows, 
an exaltation of larks. 

Though this kind of fanaticism baffles non-birders, it has 
proven a godsend to conservationists. Even if they could find 
the funding, the country's handful of professional 
ornithologists could never hope to duplicate the basic surveys 
amateur birders perforin for their own pleasure. Year after year, 
sitting at her kitchen window, Bergey watches the comings and 
goings on her acreage, marking down anything unusual and 
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reporting it to Joe Grzybowski, associate professor of biology 
at the University of Central Oklahoma and regional editor of 
American Bird. Bergey can wind thirty-five spring nestings and 
thirty-five winter migrations through her memory like a time- 
lapse movie: squadron after squadron ofgrackles and redwing 
blackbirds streaming overhead, cowbirds multiplying with 
every season, cattle egrets appearing out of Africa and 
inexplicably prospering, and, just once, a wayward prairie 
falcon almost crashing into her kitchen window. 

Mostly, it is a comforting habit. Every year, the same birds 
return to the same place at the same time, affirming that the 
season's cycles are still spinning, that nature’s clockwork hasn’t 
jammed. In recent years, however, Bergey’s watch has grown 
increasingly fretful. Like a mother whose kids are hanging with 
a dangerous crowd, she has had to wait longer and longer for 
some of her birds to return. Some never do. “I haven’t seen 
yellow-breasted chats. Bell’s vireos, orchard orioles, or 
Blackburnian warblers,” she says, “Yellow warblers should be 
fairly common nesting birds in Oklahoma, but they seem to 
mainly be here in migration.” 

By itself, Bergey’s list would hardly cause a blip on an 
Audubon Society data base, but it happens to match a trend 
across the country: songbirds are disappearing, in some places 
at a frightening pace. As of 1991, populations of migrating 
songbirds had dropped by between twenty-seven and eighty- 
five percent nationwide since the 1960s, depending on the state, 
and by around forty- five percent in Oklahoma. Duck popu- 
lations migrating through the state have decreased by more 
than a third since the 1970s. Environmentalists often blame 
songbird declines on rain forest destruction; hunters blame 
duck declines on the loss of prairie potholes in Canada. But 
the crisis has broader roots. Just as pigeons delivered messages 
bringing news of impending attacks in World War I, birds have 
become environmental messengers. Through their growing 
silence, they warn of threats closer and closer to home, from 
overgrazing to the invasion of exotic species. 

The last great bird decline began in the 1 960s, when DDT found 
its way from farms to fish to birds of prey. The pesticide caused 
eagles, pelicans, peregrine falcons, and other birds to lay eggs with 
shells so thin that they would collapse under the brooding birds’ 
weight. Though Rachel Carson wrote about the problem as early 
as 1962’s Silent Spring* DDT wasn’t banned until a decade later, 
when it started to appear in human breast milk. “Now, human 
breast cancer is being linked to DDT,” Steve Sherrod, executive 
director of the George Miksch Sutton Avian Research Center near 
Bartlesville, explains, “The moral of the story is pretty simple: 
whatever happens to birds can happen to humans.” 
Fortunately, conservation groups like Sherrod’s have responded 
to the current crisis faster than their counterparts did to Silent 
Spring . Over the last few years, Oklahoma has become a center 
for both studying bird declines and preserving hard hiL species 
such as least terns, black- capped vireos, bald eagles— even 
California condors (see story on page 45). Like the myriad tiny 
bones in a bird’s wings, volunteers like Bergey are keeping this 
effort aloft, putting a mostly private obsession to work for a 
broader goal. 


The 

Sutton fegacy 

The grace of the late 
painter, naturalist, and 
writer George Miksch 
Sutton enriched birders 
here and elsewhere . 



Sutton s Carolina chickadee fPams Carol inensis) caveat: find one 
chickadee* find a slew of other birds . 


espccted naturalist, accomplished writer, and renowned 
bird painter George Miksch Sutton was the grand old man 
of birding in Oklahoma until his death in 1982. It is hard to find 
an ornithologist or long-time amateur birder who wasn't attracted 
to the state by Sutton or inspired by him. Sutton was the first per- 
son that came to Patricia Bergey’s mind 
when her husband found work in Norman: $ 

'To realize that I was moving to the same £ 
town where such a well-known person was g 
living, well that was thrilling.” Later, Bergey 
and her husband became good friends with 
Sutton, a confirmed bachelor, through the 
local birding societies. “I was out near Lake 
Th underbird with him on a trip one spring 
day when he saw a dead tree with a hole in 
it,” Bergey remembers. “He figured there 
was a bird nesting inside, so he tapped on 
the bottom to see what lie could scare out. 

A tufted titmouse flew out and bit him on 
the nose. He sure knew how to find a nest- 
ing bird,” 

In 1984, Oklahoma’s premier bird re- 
search facility was named after Sutton, but his books, filled with 
delicate, atmospheric paintings and stories drawn from a life of 
bird -watching, remain his most durable legacy. His prose and 
painting alike could attain the kind of effortless grace that he so 
admired in the chimney swift: “Sometimes I marvel at how fre- 
quently 1 have enjoyed watching chimney swifts in the sky and 
how very infrequently I have seen them anywhere else. No won- 
der the ancient Greeks, who never saw swifts alighting anywhere, 
thought that the birds had no feet!” — Burkhard Bilger 
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It 5 a comforting habit: 
every year > the same 
birds return to the same 
place at the same time , 
a ffi rming that the 
season's cycles are still 
spinning , that nature's 
clock w o r k hasn't 
jammed . 

Above » the infamous brown-headed coudnrd (Molothrus arcrf Right, the 
story of the wild turkey fMdeagris gallopavaj is a happy reversal of much 
of our wildlife history ; since being reintroduced in 1948 into western 
Oklahoma * it now populates most of the state. 


/ ohn Shackford may know Oklahoma's bird 
hangouts and hideouts better than any- 
one else, though there are plenty of contenders for his crown. 
For twenty years Shackford did nothing other than wander the 
region, bird -watching and collecting pollen for pharmaceutical 
companies, beginning in March, he would drive north from 
Oklahoma sometimes as far as Michigan in a life of perpetual 
springtime. h l would go wherever trees were blooming,” he 
says, “The pollen had to be collected at just the right moment, 
within Haifa day or a day of ripening, then you had to rush it 
back to the lab before mold took over,” Shackford wasn't a 
likely candidate for pollen collecting — no one who suffers from 
hay fever as acutely as he does should have been — -but the trav- 
eling and the bird- watching made it worthwhile. “I could have 
made more money if 1 had hired people, but I enjoyed it too 
much. It gave me the freedom to bird watch along the way,” 
When his doctor finally advised him to get out of pollen 
collecting, Shackford decided to devote himself entirely to 
wildlife research. 

It" a birder has to give up wandering to settle down in one 
state, Oklahoma might be the place to come. It not only 
straddles geographic zones — forests and swamps to the east, 
tallgrassand cross timbers in the middle, shortgrass and high 
desert to the west— it sits beneath the Central Flyway, where 
millions of ducks, geese, and other birds barrel down from 
Canada every winter, Roadrunners, pelicans, hummingbirds, 
and bald eagles — Oklahoma has birds diverse enough to match 
its geography. When George Miksch Sutton, the father of 


ornithology in Oklahoma (see story on 
page 43), put together his book Fifty 
Common Birds of Oklahoma and the 
Southern Great Plains, he had to leave 
out more than 350 species, including 
the great blue heron, two species of screech owls, belted 
kingfishers, Northern bobwhites, and turkey vultures. 

We think of birds as symbols of freedom and mobility, yet 
they tend to confine themselves voluntarily: magpies keep to 
the very tip of the Panhandle, scissor-tailed flycatchers rarely 
venture beyond the eastern part of Texas County, red- 
cockaded woodpeckers are confined to the ancient timbers of 
the McCurtain County Wilderness Area. From east to west, 
bird populations change a species at a time. Carolina wrens 
drop off and rock wrens pick up; Northern cardinals grow few 
and common bushtits appear. Though the change is generally 
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too subtle to notice — like colors changing in a rainbow five 
hundred miles wide— birds in a few places trade ranges more 
abruptly. “Black Mesa is the most notable example,” 
Shackford says. “All of a sudden you have a very dramatic 
shift from eastern to western birds. Within fifteen to thirty 
miles of the mesa you can find the plain titmouse, prairie 
falcon, scrub and pinyon jays, and other Rocky Mountain 
birds along with the regulars.” The equivalent hot spot in 
southeastern Oklahoma lies near Broken Bow, where appear- 
ances by the brown -headed nuthatch and a few Southern 
warblers rarely found in the state can reward a persistent 
birder. 

One of the glories of birding is its unpredictability. Though 
they try to keep within their preferred ranges, birds are 
sometimes at the mercy of their medium: hurricanes have 
been known to blow hapless ocean birds halfway across the 



Plight 

of the Condor 

Bartlesville’s 

Sutton Avian Center 
hopes to repeat its success 
at raising eagles, with an- 
other endangered species — 
the California condor. 



California condor (Californian vulture,? 


O ometime next fall if all goes well, a group of buildings south- 
west of Bartlesville will turn into a kind of avian Jurassic Park. 
Along with the Los Angeles Zoo, the San Diego Zoo, and the Per- 
egrine Fund, the George Miksch Sutton Avian Research Center 
will play mother to a group of California condors — the closest 
thing in the bird world to living dinosaurs. “We hope to acquire 
ten pairs of condors, including some that arc older and some that 
are younger," executive director of the center Steve Sherrod says. 
“1 can't think of anything more exciting." 

Founded in 1984, the Sutton Center earned the rare privilege 
of being chosen to raise condors through its successes with bald 
eagles. The center collected eaglet eggs in Florida and then brought 
them back to Bartlesville to hatch. Using bald eagle puppets 
created by Tulsa sculptor Gary Hale, the center’s workers fed the 
eaglets up to two hundred and fifty pounds of fresh venison, 
rabbit, Japanese quail, rats, and mice until they were ready to be- 
gin Hying. Two hundred and seventy- five eagles raised in this way 
have been released in Oklahoma, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Georgia since 1985, helping to give eagle popu- 
lations a desperately needed boost. 

The same basic strategy — with a few twists — should work for 
raising condors, Sherrod says. “They’ll nest in caves rather than 
stick nests, and we’ll use hand puppets that look like condors 
rather than eagles." In the wild, California condors lay only one 
egg per year, contributing to the birds' rapid decline. To speed 
up the breeding program, employees at the Sutton Center will take 
away the first egg in order to trick the condor to lay another. Once 
ready to fl\\ the condors will be released at the Grand Canyon, 
the Grey Ranch in New Mexico, and other locations where fossil 
condor remains have been found. 

Though the Sutton Center still needs to solicit i'uiKh for the pro- 
gram, Sherrod seems certain that the money and the condors will 
come. “We ihink that it's a real feather in Oklahoma's cap to have 
this facility,” he says. “It seems like in so many things — funding 
for schools for Instance — we rank pretty low among the states. But 
in this field we’re leaders." 

— Burkhard Bilger 
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If a birder had to 
settle in one state, 
Oklahoma might well be 
the place to come. It 
not only straddles 
geographic zones but 
sits beneath the Central 
Flyway, down which 
millions of birds travel 
each winter. 



Oklahoma is home to two kinds of meadowlarks: the Western (Scurnella 
neglect and the Eastern (5. magnaj, shown at the top of the page. 
Above, the beauty of the scissor- tailed flycatcher (Muscivora forficacaj, 
Oklahoma ’s state bird . is at its zenith in fall just before its departure 
south. Right, one of the classic sounds of fall in Oklahoma is the plaintive 
call of the Northern hob white (Colin us virgin ianraj quail. 


continent and dump them in Oklahoma. Frigatebirds 
have been sighted in five counties though they're 
native to the Florida Keys and the Gulf Coast Great 
kiskadeeand Vermillion flycatchers have shown up 
in central Oklahoma* hundreds of miles from their 
southern haunts. Once* fifteen or twenty years ago 
to Shackford’s recollection, a jabiru stork even 
showed up near Tulsa, “It should have been in Mexico 
or Central American,” lie says* “But when you bird long enough 
you learn to never say never.” 

Occasionally, immigrant birds manage to stake a claim in 
the state, but usually at some native bird's expense. John Newell 
has been watching birds come and go in the state for more than 
fifty years. He remembers seeing starlings as a child in New 
York in the 1920s, when they had just been brought over from 
Europe. “Now they've taken over all the holes in dead trees 
where woodpeckers and bluebirds used to nest,” he says. House 
sparrows, which also came from Europe, have become a similar 
nuisance. Before his retirement, Newell traveled throughout 
the state surveying land for oil companies, finding time to bird 
along the way, “Fifteen years ago,” he says, “we didn't have 
any great- tailed grackles. But they came up from south Texas 
way, and now they're nesting all over the place* They get into 
other birds 1 nests and eat their eggs and young,” 

Cattle egrets seem to be the only exotic birds that live and 
let live. Named after their habit of perching on the shoulders 
of cattle in their native Africa, the egrets first appeared in 
Florida in 1952 and have since spread as far as Canada and the 
western Great Plains. “They're pretty much filling an empty 
niche,” says Joe Grzybowski, “They just take advantage of the 
bugs that cows scare up when they're grazing.” 

If following cattle on the prairie is such an easy life, why 
haven't birds here tried it before? Why, in the last few decades, 
have exotics like grackles and starlings suddenly overrun Okla- 
homa? Tropical deforestation is the usual suspect. Every year, 
conservationists point out, native birds that migrate to the 
tropics in winter lose vast stretches of their wintering grounds 
to logging and burning, allowing fewer and fewer natives to 
return to Oklahoma and letting more exotics move in. Last 
April, the George Miksch Sutton Avian Research Center, with 
matching funds from the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, launched a five-year Prairie Bird Project to see if 
this conventional wisdom held up* “We divided Oklahoma’s 
birds into three groups: those that migrate to the tropics, those 
that stay here year-round, and those that migrate to south 
Texas and Mexico,” Steve Sherrod says. “And we found that a 
considerable number are declining in each category. In other 
words, it's not just the tropics: we have a problem in our own 
backyard,” 

By bringing responsibility for bird decline back home, the 
Prairie Bird Project has grown into much more than a stan- 
dard survey. “We're studying birds as environmental barom- 
eters,” Sherrod says, “They're flying machines: they burn food 
and oxygen very quickly, so they incorporate airborne and soil- 
borne pollutants much faster than humans do.” Backed by 
grants totaling close to half a million dollars per year, the center 
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their eggs tn other birds' nests. Their chicks, in turn, are pro- 
grammed to hatch quickly, claiming all of their surrogate par- 
ents' attention, “lt T s easy to hate the cowbird,” George Sutton 
wrote, "as we watch a pair of cardinals slaving away for a brood 
composed wholly of cowbirds....But consider the wonder of 
it: females of a whole wide-ranging species shorn of any urge 
to build their own nests, incubate eggs, or care for young; males 
with no territory to find, stake out, and defend %vith song, no 
young to feed!” 

Sutton could still afford to make light ofcowbirds, but their 
populations have since grown alarmingly, all but wiping out 
black-capped vireos in the state as well as orchard orioles. The 



has put twenty- five people in the field, many of whom have 
come from around the country in response to advertisements 
in ornithological journals and newsletters. “We have forty-acre 
plots, and we drag hundred foot ropes across them to flush 
out the birds. Then we try to find their nests,” Sherrod says, 
“It's real elbow grease sort of work, chiggers and sweat, and 
people are only getting a thousand dollars a month for it— 
survival wages.” 

It is the nature of the Prairie Bird Project that small studies 
lead to larger and larger insights. For instance, birders have 
long known that many native birds are losing ground to brown- 
headed cowbirds. Known as "brood parasites,” eowbirds leave 
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more humans transfigure the landscape, it seems, the better 
cowbirds like it. When settlers cleared forests for farming and 
ranching, cowbirds followed behind, invading woodland birds 
that never evolved defenses against them. As cattle populations 
grew and grew, stripping ranges clear in some areas, cowbirds 
were probably better able to spy on other ground- and shrub- 
nesting birds to find out where and when to drop their eggs. 
By now, cowbirds have become symptoms of broader prob- 
lems, The 95 million acres of land in North and Central 
America that suffer from overgrazing also allow less 
rainfall to seep into local ground water, run a greater 
risk of flash flooding, and suffer from soil erosion. 

Other declines point to similarly disrupted ecosys- 
tems, Setting controlled fires on ranch land in the late 
spring rather than the early spring destroys the first 
nests that many ground- nesting birds build. Replacing 


patchwork ecosystems with single crops — whether of wheat, 
loblolly pine, or Bermuda grass— often deprives birds of the 
seeds and shelter they need to survive. Spraying crops with 
pesticides kills insect-eating birds as well as the insects 
themselves, 

“This is not an anti -ranching thing,"' Sherrod hastens to say. 
In fact, he credits ranchers with preserving the little virgin prai- 
rie that we have left, “We aren't the kind of knee-jerk 
environmentalists that look at problems blindly* without tak- 
ing humans into account. 1 believe that most ranchers try 
to be responsible conservationists, yet they have to make 
a living as well.” Together with the Oklahoma Biologi- 
cal Survey, The Nature Conservancy, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and other conservation groups, the 
Sutton Center is trying to work with ranchers as well 
as o the r vo l u n teers “ t o fin d sol u t i o n s t h at a re fr i en d I y 
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Detail, the erratic, batlike flight pattern of the common night hawk 
fChordeiles minorj has earned it the name , hullbat. The Canada goose 
fBranta canadensis/ in its distinctive V -formation is simply part of the 
whiter sky in Oklahoma. 


to both people and birds.” At the Nature Conservancy’s 
Ta l [grass Prairie Preserve, one such study is examining how 
and when controlled fires should be set to benefit both ranges 
and the birds that nest on them. 

Elsewhere* professional and volunteer conservationists are 
protecting the birds more directly: building bluebird boxes, 
trapping cowbirds, and erecting owl towers. Every spring along 
the Canadian and Arkansas rivers, teams of Audubon and 
Nature Conservancy recruits dear sandbars for least terns and 
monitor their nesting, A few other like Patricia Bergey, even 
take lost or injured birds into their homes. “I have a federal 
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Easy Ways to 
Lengthen Your List. 


cT>ird -watching can give a new definition to the words low 

JJ stress: just put up a feeder and sit by the window. If you’re 
feeling a little more adventurous, however, take George Miksch 
Sutton's advice in Fifty Common Birds of Oklahoma: learn to kiss 
the back of you r hand in a way that imitates the sound of terri- 
fied baby chicks. "Hide yourself well in a thicket or under vines 
before starting/’ Sutton writes, “Take a position and remain 
motionless. Then put yourself into the performance, making it 
sound genuine. Feel a bit terrified yourself. And don't give up too 
quickly. Birds have good ears.” After awhile, he says, you should 
receive a visit from a blue-gray gnatcatcher, a ruby-crowned 
kinglet, or some other concerned bird. But be ready for anything: 
“A hawk, owl, fox, or bobcat may be impelled to investigate.” 

Though not above imitating terrified chicks, wildlife researcher 
John Shackford prefers to go where the birds are rather than 
waiting for them to find him. He favors Black Mesa for its 
incredible variety of birds, but other areas also vie for his atten- 
tion. “One of the main hot spots is the Great Salt Plains Wildlife 
Refuge,” he says. “Those open expanses of shore attract snowy 
plovers, least terns, pelicans, and sandhill cranes. Pretty much 
every year a family of whooping cranes will even land, and there 
are only 1 50 of those left in the world,” Only a few birders ever 
know the cranes are there: refuge managers keep their movements 
secret to protect them. 

Optima Lake near Hardesty in Texas County, Foss Lake in the 
Washita National Wildlife Refuge in Custer County, and Okla- 
homa City’s Lake Hefner and Lake Overholser are also great for 
shore birds and water birds, while at Fort Gibson and Keystone 
dams, Bald Eagles gather in the winter to fish beneath the spill- 
ways. For forest birds like the cerulean warbler and the worm- 
eating warbler, Shackford says, Beaver’s Bend State Park is your 
best bet* since access to the McCurtain County Wilderness Area 
is restricted. Shackford’s final favorite site is notable more for its 
oddness than its abundance. “There's a place called Methodist 
Canyon about fifty miles west of Oklahoma City,” he says, “where 
you can find a little pocket of Caddo sugar maples and wood 
thrushes living side by side.” Both the tree and the bird belong in 
eastern Oklahoma, yet they’ve somehow managed to set up shop 
in the canyon, 

F.very year, bird migrations bring a few outlandish spectacles 
to the state— gatherings of birds it is hard to imagine nature 
intended. The most restrained and elegant of these is the annual 
flight of American While Pelicans south across Lake Thundcrhird 
and other major reservoirs to Lake Texoma. The most raucous is 
surely the annual roost of crows at Fort Cobb. According to Gary 
Scbnell, director of the Oklahoma Biological Survey, the crows 
gather in post oaks and can number anywhere from a million to 
over five million. “Sometimes they simply take over camping or 
picnic grounds,” he says. “It could pose a health problem, but it’s 
certainly spectacular.” His other favorites are the annual gather- 
ing of thousands of Northern harriers in the grasslands around 
Fort Sill and the acrobatic displays that groups of scissor- tailed 
flycatchers stage in the fall. 

— Burkhard Bilger 
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The Mississippi kite f I aim a mississippiensisj is a small hawk that sweeps 
through the air with the speed of a falcon and the flexibility of a swallow, 
write Frederick and Marguerite Baumgartner in Oklahoma Bird Life, 


and state license to rehabilitate migratory birds, so IVe had 
screech owls, barred owls, Mississippi kites, and a great horned 
owl,” Bergey says, “This spring, f got three young red- tailed 
hawks from the Shawnee area. Their parents had been killed, 
so I wound up with these three balls of fuzz.” 

All of this activity should serve as good practice for the 
granddaddy of all volunteer projects, slated to begin next 
spring: the Oklahoma Breeding Bird Atlas. Over the years, the 
scattered but diligent efforts of birders have provided a lot of 
general information about the state's birds, but no firm de- 
scriptions of where they breed. By gathering together 
volunteers all over the state and systematically surveying sites 
over the course of five to seven years, the Sutton Center and 
the Oklahoma Biological Survey hope to put together an atlas 
that bird researchers can use as a reference for decades. “If we'd 
had something like this twenty years ago,” says Gary Schnell, 
director of the Oklahoma Biological Survey, “we would have 
a better idea where our birds stand today.” 

Censustng bird populations in their current predicament 
might seem like depressing work. Birders like John Newell 
sometimes sound like welfare case workers as they watch birds 
bereft of their land, pushed from their homes, unable to 
compete with larger, stronger species, “When I moved here, 
there used to be a prairie dog colony on one of the farms,” 
Newell remembers. “You could drive along the road, look over 
the mounds, and see the burrowing owls. Now, of course, the 
prairie dog colonies have been wiped out and with them the 
burrowing owls.” 

Yet there are also glimmers of unexpected light in such stud- 
ies, moments when species long considered defeated reveal 
hidden strengths. When John Shackford began studying 
mountain plovers, he was told that they were dwindling fast, 
that they had lost much of the native prairie where they nested. 
A few months into his research, however, he came upon the 
plovers where no one had ever looked for them: farm fields. 
“I've been finding them in Cimarron County, southwest 
Kansas, southeast Colorado,” he says. “Periodically their nests 
get plowed up, but the birds keep on trying." Last year, 
Shackford saw flocks of up to 135 mountain plovers on farms 
adapting to the changes that man has wrought, beating the odds 
that ornithologists and birders had given them. Here and there, 
other species are proving similarly resourceful: horned larks 
also use farm land, rare Bachman's sparrows use pine farms, 
robins have even learned to thrive on suburban lawns, barren 
though they be compared to native prairie. As we struggle to 
answer the alarm that birds have sounded to bring some spe- 
cies back from the edge of extinction, it is heartening to see 
that others are willing to meet us halfway. q) 


Burkhard Bilger is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today. 
David V inyard is a photographer who lives in Mustang. 
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GETTING THERE 

Each December, the 
No tio t ml A ltd ubo n 
Society's Christmas 
Bird Count puts 
together specks counts 
taken by chapters all over the 
nation; in Oklahoma , local chapters 
count species over one twenty- four-hour period sometime during the 
last three weekends of the month. Since each chapter divides up its 
territory and sends experienced birders out as team captains, it is a 
good opportunity for beginners, says Oklahoma Ornithological Society 
President Jeri McMahon . Audubon chapters also send data in for the 
Oklahoma Biological Survey's breeding bird survey in the spring, hi 
Oklahoma City , the Audubon Society of Central Oklahoma is listed in 
the telephone directory, (405) 373-4531; most chapters area little 
harder to find. McMahon at (918) 478-4010 can put readers in touch 
with the chapter nearest to them ♦ 

For backyard bird watchers , the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conservation sponsors a winter bird count in mid- January, where 
participants count the birds that visit their feeders for two consecutive 
days , For counting forms and instructions , write Winter Bird Survey, 
c/o Nongame Wildlife Program , 1801 JV, Lincoln * Oklahoma City , OK 


73105. 

ODWC also publishes a Watchable Wildlife Viewing Guide that 
lists the types of wildlife, including birds , that can he found at preserves, 
refuges, and nature centers throughout the state. The booklets are five 
dollars (postage paid) from the address above or by calling (405) 521- 
3851. Nature centers often sponsor bird -watching lectures and hikes 
and are good places to find information on bird-watching activities. 
Tulsa's Oxley Nature Center , for instance , sells copies of A Guide to 
Birding in Oklahoma, a collection of maps to prime Oklahoma birding 
spots, published by the Tulsa Audubon Society . 

Anywhere from a thousand to fifteen hundred American bald eagles 
spend their winters in Oklahoma. A list of the best places to spot eagles 
and dates and times of eagle-watching programs is assembled by the 
wildlife department each fall That brochure, " Bald Eagle Viewing D is 
available after mid- November. Call the department at (405) 521-4616 
for a copy . 

Tours of the Sutton Avian Research Center, which along with its 
eagle project houses exhibits on rare, endangered, and neglected speck S 
of birds, are available by appointment They are generally scheduled on 
weekdays from 10 a. m. to 2 p.m. (918) 336-7778. 

Both George Miksch Sutton's Fifty Common Birds of Oklahoma 
(as well as his other birding books) and the latest biblefor Oklahoma 
bird watchers, Oklahoma Bird Life by Frederick and Marguerite 
Baumgartner, are published by the University of Oklahoma Press; they 
emi be found at local 
bookstores. Oklaho ma 
Bird Lite provides not only 
background for the study 
of Oklahoma birds, but 
also discusses species no 
longer found in Okla- 
homa, birds' nests, foreign 
recoveries of banded birds , 
and lists of recommended 
reading for children. 


Bald eagle, Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus. 
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GILCREASE MUSEUM 


Catlin 

COLLECTED 

By Barbara Palmer 

Gilcrease Museum pays tribute to oeorge catlin, 

FIRST ARTIST OF THE WEST, 


T he nineteenth-century painter George Catlin was, by 
almost every measure, painfully out of step with his 
times* While his peers were painting romanticized 
scenes filled with towering clouds and golden light in 
their studios, Catlin traveled West, bringing back 
hundreds of drawings and paintings of Native Americans that 
were realistic, nearly cloudless, and matter-of-fact. Though 
Americans were deeply curious about his paintings and the 
Indian artifacts he collected, Gatlin’s lectures on the evils of 
U.S, Indian policy drove potential backers away. His work is 
now considered a national treasure, like that of Walt Whitman, 
but during his lifetime, Catlin was thrown into an English 
debtor’s prison, his work sold to pay creditors. 

Even today, as the contribution his 
work makes to American history is ac- 
knowledged, Catlin is still not quite in 
sync with the times. His views about 
Native Americans, radical in the 
nineteenth century, are now criticized as 
patronizing* The artist himself is accused 
of exploiting the Native Americans he 
painted. 

But in one sense, and the most 
important one, Gatlin’s timing was ge- 
nius, hie was born at a time when Native 
Americans were little- known and little understood* By the year 
of his death in 1872, the customs he documented were out- 
lawed, and tribes that didn’t cooperate with the American 



Camanchee Indian Throwing The Lasso ( 1851-1852). “A people who 
spend so very great a part of their lives, actually on their horses' hack, 
must, . . beco me exceedingly expert in everything that pertains to 
riding — to war, or to the chase; and lam ready, without hesitation, to 
pronounce the Camanchees the most extraordinary horsemen that / 
have seen yet in all my travels * ” — George Catlin 
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government were being destroyed. Between 1830 and 1836, in 
the prime of his life, Gatlin traveled the West, painting por- 
traits of chiefs and of the everyday culture of the Plains Indians. 
1 n doing so, he left a record (sometimes the only one) of forty- 
eight different tribes: he recorded their names, their dress, how 
they wore their hair, how they amused themselves, and where 
they lived. He wrote down their names, their relationships to 
each other, and his understanding of their religions and 
customs. He set a standard for field research that influenced 
Western painters for generations, including Remington and 
Russell And almost by accident, he created the first Wild West 
Show and gave the world a model of the Native American that 
would become an archetype. 

You can’t really understand Western 
art without George Gatlin, says loan 
Troccoli, director of the Gilcrease 
Museum of Art in Tulsa. Troccoli has 
spent years studying Gatlin in prepara- 
tion for a major exhibit of his work the 
Gilcrease is staging this fall She has read 
his letters, examined his paintings, 
pored over his sketchbooks, and 
memorized the important dates in his 
life. Gatlin, she says, was more than a 
painter. He was a pioneer, a hero, a 
cultural figure. “He was a force of 
nature.” 

G atlin was born in 1796 in Pennsylva- 
nia. Following his father’s wishes, he 
became a lawyer, but he yearned to paint 
and draw and covered his lawyer’s desk 
with sketches and watercolors. At the age of twenty-seven, he 
abandoned his law practice to paint portraits. He was popular 
and could have made a comfortable living painting members 
of the upper class, but in the late 1820s, Gatlin saw a group of 
Plains Indians who were visiting Washington, D.C., and was 
seized by an idea that would become his obsession. 

Gatlin decided to travel west and record what he knew was a 
vanishing way of life. From the beginning, his plan was on a 
grand scale. He would visit every tribe he could and paint them, 
not for art’s sake, but for posterity, collecting Native Ameri- 
can artifacts along the way. Together, the paintings and the 
artifacts would be shown together in a kind of national 
museum that he called the Gallery Unique. 

Gatlin received little encouragement from family, or from 
his friends or colleagues. 1 n 1 830, “ with myself my only adviser 
and protector,” he left his wife, Clara, with her family and trav- 
eled to St. Louis by steamboat. There he painted a portrait of 

Fh-toh’k-pah-she-ptfe-shah, Black Moccasin (not dated). “The chief 
sachem of this tribe is very ancient and patriarchal looking man by the 
name of liah-tolik- pah-she- pee- shah. The Black Moccasin... His voice 
and sight are nearly gone, but the gestures of his hands are yet energetic 
and youthful and he freely speaks the language of his kind heart, n 

— George Gatlin 


William Clark of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Clark 
introduced him to wealthy friends, and Catiin painted their 
portraits, saving the commissions to finance a trip into the 
frontier. Clark liked Catiin and took him along with him when 
he went to negotiate a peace treaty between the Missouri, Iowa, 
Eastern Sioux, Omaha, and Sac and Fox tribes. In St. Louis, 
Catiin also met the French trader Pierre Chouteau, who took 
him on a four thousand- mile trip along the Upper Missouri, 
where Catiin painted the Ponca, Sioux, and Cheyenne. While 
still a portrait painter, Catiin developed a method of making 
quick sketches in oils. He continued to work that way, 
recording the outlines of his subjects in the field as he traveled, 
usually in the summer. Then during the 
winter, he worked in a studio, filling in 
the details from memory and from his 
notes. 

By the time he reached Fort Gibson 
in the summer of 1834, with per- 
mission to accompany the soldiers to a 
Comanche camp in the Wichita 
Mountains, he had already painted a 
hundred portraits of Indians on the 
plains, “1 have become so much Indian 
of late, that my pencil has lost all appe- 
tite for subjects that savour of tame- 
ness,” he wrote. 

While at Fort Gibson, Catiin painted 
portraits of Osage warriors and chiefs 
and members of the tribes who were 
removed to Indian Territory — Creeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and Yuchis, 
Catiin became an enthusiastic fan of 
Indian stickball and attended every game and tournament he 
could manage, where he watched from horseback. “In this way 
I have stayed and often time reclined, and almost dropped from 
my horse’s back, with irresistible laughter at the succession of 
droll tricks, and kicks and scuffles which ensue.” Along with 
the athletics, Catiin recorded the way Indian women controlled 
the betting on the sidelines and how medicine men prayed to 
the Great Spirit for good judgment as they refereed. At one 
tournament, Catiin painted a portrait of Tullock-chish- ko (He 
Who Drinks the juice of the Stone), the Choctaw equivalent 
of Most Valuable Player. 

During his trip into the Wichita Mountains, Catiin recorded 
the first official meeting of the Southern Plains tribes and the 
U.S. government, as well as landscapes filled with buffalo and 
wild horses and scenes of Comanche life: wigwams, gambling 
ga m es, paint ed wa rriors, a nd fea ts o f h o rs e m ansh l p . 

In addition to his paintings and drawings, Catiin made 
copious notes, which he published in several hooks, most 
notable among them the two volume North American Indians: 
Being Letters and Notes on Their Manners, Customs , and 
Conditions, Written During Eight Years’ Travel Amongst the 
Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America, 1832- 1 S3 9. With its 
three hundred and twenty illustrations, the book reads like a 
Who’s Who in Native American history: Catiin painted the Sac 


“How I love a 
people who don’t 
live for the 
love of money,” 

— George Catiin 
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and Fox chief Keo-kuk, who became chief after Black Hawk was 
put in prison; Seminole warrior Osceola; and Cherokee chief 
John Ross. The book was well received at the time, but then 
later judged (though not universally) to be overwrought and 
sentimental. “You should have (the book) on your shelf next 
to Moby Dick” says TroccolL 

With his artifacts and his paintings, Catlin traveled the 
United States and at his wife's suggestion, gave talks about his 
subjects. Audiences enthusiastically paid the fifty cent admis- 
sion charge, but they were sometimes skeptical; Gatlin's de- 
scriptions of Native Americans as kind, gentle, and moral 
individuals were at odds with popular perceptions. He only 
broke even on the exhibition. 

When Gatlin's efforts to interest the government in buying 
his work failed, the artist traveled to Europe. In London, Catlin 
rented the Egyptian Hall and hung 485 portraits and 
landscapes. He arranged tipis, weapons, clothing, and tools on 
screens and lectured in the evenings. When attendance 
dwindled, Catlin hired twenty Englishmen to portray dancing 
and drumming Native Americans. Later Catlin replaced the 
performers with visiting Indians from the United States, 
renting a London garden and exhibiting the Indians galloping 
on horseback, much like Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill would 
in the 1880s. 

Catlin never profited much from his exhibitions, and he was 
shattered when his wife, Clara, died of pneumonia in London 
in 1 845, His son George died of typhoid in 1846, Broke, Catlin 
tried again to sell his work to the U.S. government. In 1852, a 
bill introduced in Congress to buy the collection was defeated 
by one vote, that ofjefferson Davis. Davis, the future president 
of the Confederacy, was a former soldier who had traveled with 
Catlin through the Wichita Mountains in 1834. 

Catlin had counted on the sale of his gallery and was, by then, 
deeply in debt. He was arrested and put in debtor's prison in 
London, where he stayed until his widow's brother paid to have 
him released. His Indian Gallery was purchased by Joseph 
Harrison, a railroad magnate who owned a boiler works in 
Philadelphia. 

Most of Gatlin's works were shipped to Philadelphia, where 
Harrison stored them in the basement of his boiler w r orks. An 
English collector, Sir Thomas PhiUipps, had commissioned 
Catlin to copy fifty- five oil paintings; Philltpps also owned 
seventy watercolors that were collateral for a loan Catlin never 
repaid. It is these paintings that Thomas Gilcrease bought after 
World War II when the PhiUipps family needed cash. Tom 
Gilcrease was a true collector, Troccoli says, and he also pur- 
chased Gatlin's correspondence with PhiUipps, along with 
handbills, books, and sketchbooks. 

The Indian Gallery did ultimately go to a national museum; 
the Harrison family donated the collection to the Smithsonian 
in 1879. Twenty-five years of storage in the basement had 
ruined some of the paintings and many of the artifacts Catlin 

The Bear Dance (1847). "One of the chief medicine- men, placed over 
his body the entire skin of a bear } with a war- eagle's quill on his head , 
taking the lead in the dance, — - George Catlin on the Sioux. 
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Indian Council ( 1847). The Sioux “ were one of the most vigorous and warlike tribes to be found. ..able undoubtedly to muster eight to ten 
thousand warriors , well-mounted and well-armed.” — George Catlin 


collected. Ironically, the copies that Catlin made for Phillipps, 
now at the Gilcrease, are in some instances better than the 
originals. 

George Catlin was ahead of his time, stylistically and 
philosophically, says Troccoli. “He was the first artist to treat 
Native Americans as individuals.” 

“He really did a heroic thing .... He had a huge ambition. He 
kept working at it, and he never gave up.” 

Catlin died in 1872, penniless. A portrait of him in the 
National Gallery in Washington, D.C., shows an old man 


whose face is twisted with bitterness. There is not a trace of 
bitterness in his writings, however, when he is talking about 
the people whose portraits he painted and whose lives he ad- 
mired. “I love a people who never fought a battle with white 
men except on their own ground,” he wrote, “...and ho! how I 
love a people who don’t live for the love of money.” £Q 

Barbara Palmer is a senior editor of Oklahoma Today; she wrote 
“ Coming into the Country , ” a look at the men who first explored 
this area } in our September-October 1993 issue. 



GETTING THERE 

The exhibit First Artist of the West: George Catlin Paintings and Watercolors is truly 
a u Catlin extravaganza,” promises director Joan Troccoli. In addition to one hundred 
and fifty paintings and watercolors, the museum displays letters written by the artist, 
rare copies of his books ( some published by Catlin), two sketchbooks (one in pencil and 
one in watercolors), and handbills from his Indian Gallery' shows. Troccoli authored an 
exhibit catalogue , which is available at the museum gift shop. The exhibit opened 
September 26 and remains on display until January' 2, 1994. From Tulsa, an abbreviated 
version of the exhibit will go on tour. First stop: the Museum of the Southwest in 
Midland, Texas. The Gilcrease Museum is at 1400 Gilcrease Museum Road, off 1-244 
west of downtown Tulsa. For information, call (918) 596-2700. 
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Traditional & Contemporary i 1 1 
Indian and Western 
Designed Clothing f ^ 


jewelry — 

Handmade Pendleton Blanket Coats 
Pendleton Blanket Teddy Bears 
Handmade Moccasins 
Shawls and Blankets 
Buckskin Dresses Shirts 
and Jackets 


3 q Adult Watch - $85 
" 5 silver charms with 

turquoise & carnelian 

W 1 -** Jm r* i beads. 

L 1 $ Child's Watch - $45 

qffe vV 2 silver charms 

d ^ \ f Earrings - $14 
*WiyV Of L SilverSanta Fe 

Cross 

Ww J6& I 2) Earrings- $20 

flfc Silver cowboy hat, 

ifSfcwK* yfigt ^ spur & colored 

X 1|ILK twfc- DgR ' beads 

} i £ Earrings - $ 14 

EHTi W ® ¥nw8 turquoise & 

j purple beads 

•? v < Sates fax and 

• : s/ripping nof 

included. 

1 To order: Mail gift selection to 

P 4 Q> Box 550 Cushing, OK 74023 or call 
918*225-079$ {Weekdays 9-4) and 918-225-5560 {Other Times) 

Visa / MasterCard Accepted 


Order directly or 
request your tree brochure 

BUFFALO SUN 

(918) 542-8870 
P.O, Box 1556 
Miami, OK 
74355 


Seminole 

PaiUiwoik 

vest 


Two-piece 
Seminole 
l Patchwork 
L skirt a ttd 


Cherokee Teai Ciess 






f\oui id i ip the cowboys and cowgirls for 

dining western style with Westward ho 

rodeo pattern china, nr 

enhance that office or little 

in k fan n >'s l ><•< In « mi m< / 

hath with cowling 

wallpaper border / 

from cowboy Ce/vlwi/ Classics 

Classics. 


¥J| 7 N\ Millll. Uox [,j;i I ailTVM W, OK 7A7.17 
H Cr22 7-4. JOT J \ X 4t *V227-:i4l M ) 



BOTTLECAP JEWELRY 

Created from a variety of 
unused authentic 50’s bottlecaps. 
Collection includes pins, necklaces, 
earrings, purses & vests. 


ROUTE 66 Refrigerator magnets, 
set of S states, $7.95 


50 Penn Place, Oklahoma City. OK (405) 84S-6 166 

Call for our new catalog. We are happy to accept phone orders. 


HORSESHOE ART 

Bow legged cowboy. 

The lariat spins? 1 / 

IS" 1 tall, complete with red 
bandana. $36. As a business card 
holder, $40. 


D Custom Micro Computers 

£sssk Statewide Sales & Service 


Featuring 

DFI 


• 486SLC/33 Note- 
books with 2 MB RAM 
& 85 MB Hard Drive 
from $7600 

• Desktop Systems 
starting at $999 

• Panasonic 9-Pin 
Dot Matrix Printers 
from $179 

• Panasonic 24-Pin 
Dot Matrix from $205 

• Panasonic Laser 
Printers from $699 


PRO 


All DFI & Corsair 
Computers Feature 
2-year Warranties 

(405) 254-5022 
or 1 (800) 536-5702 
1222 10th St., 
Suite 105, 
Woodward, OK 73801 





1994 Indian Art Calendars 


Featuring Several Oklahoma Artists 

1994 American Indian Art 
Calendar— $10 

Works by Chebon Dacon * Cheryl Davis 
Ryan Burr * Fernando Padilla. Jr. 

Woogee Watchetaker - Doc Tate 
Nevaquaya * Jerome Bushyhead 
Gina Gray • Dorothy Sullivan * Dana 
Tiger * Pat McCallisler - Tommy Billy 

Indian Images— $12 

Works by Chebon Dacon * Cheryl 
Davis * David Kaskaske * Barthell Little 
Chief • Merlin Little Thunder * Sandra 
Qkuma * Connie Seabourn * Mark 
Silversmith * Dana Tiger * Johnny 
Tiger, Jr. * Til Her Wesley 


INDIAN 

STORE 


Tulsa Downtown — 7th & S. Main 
and Woodland Hills Mall— 71st & Memorial 

Send Mel-1 Orders lo: Lyon's Ind lan Store 
7M S. Mqjh St. , Tulsa, OK 74 1 1 9 Tele. (91 8) 582-637? 

Please me lude $3 for Shipping. OSilahgrna residents Odd 7,5% sates to*. Payment by CFfcdil card or checK 
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C reation of our custom, handmade furniture 
begins by the clear creeks and streams 
of the Ozark foothills in northeastern Oklahoma. 
There we gather the willow and grapevine we shape 
into rocking chairs, c haise lounges, dining tables and 
just about anything else you can think of. like our 
popular mobile tea carts and heart-shaped coffee 
tables. Ciive us a call at the shop so we can get started 
on your Ozark creaiion today. 


Ozark ^ 
Creations 


(9 1 8) 678-2(397 

Tours by Appointment 
Rt. 2. Box 4AB, 
Wyandotte, ok 74370 


Handmade 
Furnishings 
from the 
Oklahoma 
Ozarks 


Arc/iecJ and 
fiat canopy 
beds available 
in full, queen „ 
king and other 
sizes, starting 

at ssoo. 




CHEMEE STRIP 



C£iVr£NA///l /, 

Commemorative 
Display 

An impressive presmtatioR 
iin:ludmg a black & while 
photograph of tfw opening of 
ilie Cherokee Strip hut! Kuu 
and a segmenl of aulhcnlic 
"Ship Wirt" Iwrbeti wire 
dipped Chun the fenedfoe 
of the Cherokee Strip. 
The gold frame is IS" square 
with a black mai and 
an enjpved brass plalc. 
Supply is limited, so order 
yours today! 

*79“ 


Clip mis coupon and send along 
with payment of &T9.95* * * {includes 
s 1 0.00 for shipping and handling) 

* ; The Frame 

Suite #1 

Downtown Mall 
Alva, Oklahoma 73717 
Photte orders to; 405-327-0] 00 


□ CHECH ENCLOSED Cl VBA □ MASTEfcCAK) 




Native Gifts 

Made From Native Hands 

R/$ 

& DESiqns ^ 



STERLING & 12 KT OVERLAY 
JEWELRY IS ALWAYS 50% OFF RETAIL 


• Native American 
Christmas Ornaments 

• Blankets 

• Concho Belts 

• Artifacts 

• Indian Rugs 


* Indian Art 

» Beadwork & Supplies 
■ Clothing 

* Pottery 

* Native American 
Food Items 


10-6 Mom-Sat. — 1-5 Sunday 
Extended Hours in December 

1501-1503 N. Portland 405-943-7935 








MS 


Dedicated 
to cultivating 


your wild 


'***& 




MW 14 

Native Wild flower seeds and dried flowers, fresh & dried 


herbs, weekly classes on uses, l medicinal & 
culinary) & wild gardening antique & heirloom 
roses, books, l-shirts, antiques and unique jewelry. 


Dine in the Wildflower Cafe 

418 So. Main, E ufaula, OK 74432 
(918) 689-5481 
‘Take a walk on the Wild Sid*' 

Write or call for free brochure. 

‘ - 






Special 
Limited Editioi 


r OMMEMORATWE KNIFE 


Handcrafted by C & J Cutlery, Enid, Oklahoma 


Commissioned for Lhe Cherokee Strip Centennial, each 
knife, engraved with the Centennial logo, comes with a 
sheath of handmade Indian tan leather and a walnut 
presentation case lined in padded red velour, A brass 
plaque, centered on the lid of the case, is engraved with the 
Centennial logo and serial number 
All of the numbered knives, limited to 250 and registered 
to each owner, are 440-C steel with stag handles, buffalo 
horn butts and spacers and German silver guards. $250. 


TO ORDER CALL (405) 234-2200 





NOW ON VHS VIDEO 


1002 S.W. Ard, Lawton, Oklahoma 73505 


$ Western Ornaments 
® Decorations 

® Custom Holiday Decorating 
(call us and we will come to 
your home or office) 

® Many Unique Gifts 


Judy Eden 

E K. 

and Antiques 


Complete decorating & gift serv ice 
Call us at 1-800-466-1 126 • Judy Eden & Staff 
For those vv/io love their home! 


Ss 

► 


Hosted by Linda Cavanaugh 

The Nationally Acclaimed video 
about Oklahoma Indians 


proceeds to benefit: 

National Museum of the American Indian 
Smithsonian Institution 

S29. 95 

Satisfaction Guaranteed • All orders shipped within 24 hours 

To Order send check or money order to 
Strangers In Their Own Land 
P.0. Box 20787 OKC, OK 73156 
Credit card orders only call 1-800-443-3827 


(jivt the most basic of Oklahoma’s Traditions, 
real professional rodeo Cowboy’s Rope uniquely 
made into a wreath. A sunflower, leather straps & 
copper cow bells decorate it. complete with 
miniature hat & boot. 

Place \our order today with any major credit 
card. Call 1-800-933-6475. $35.00 plus $2.50 
shipping & handling. Allow 6-8 weeks delivery. 


Sandy’s Flowers & Gifts 

Duncan . OK 

-- 




' Tis the season to give and receive... What better way than 
gourmet products made in Oklahoma. Choose two Otter Creek 
and two Pepper Creek items for... $ -1 / 95 

r ' ^ I ZX'-' Shipping included 

X JL anywhere tn e oni mental U& 

Pepper Creek Farm 

• Jalapefto Pickled Beets 
•Jalapefto Relish 

• Pecan Syrup 
•Jalapefto Pepper Jelly 

• Mesquite BBQ w/Cowboy Hat 

To order call toll free: 1 -800-526-8132 or (405) 536-1300 
Pepper Creek and Otter Creek products are available in 
select stores throughout the state. 


Otter Creek 

(Natural Mixes » 

• Ok. Oatmeal Cookie Mix 

• Wheat Bran Banana Bread 

• Oat Bran Muffin Mix 

• Pancake Mix 

• Combread Mix 










A Taste Of Tradition 
For The Christmas Season 

Have you been looking for the perfect gift? 
Hideaway’s famous pizza can be delivered any- 
where nationwide. It's a great idea for family and 
friends. This holiday season, give them something 
to really remembcr- 
give them a taste of tradition. 


1 - 800 - 593-4777 

H i deaw ay pi z za pac kages ma 

start at $35 

We'll also send Hideaway apparel. Ask us * ^ 
about T-shirts, sweatshirts, caps, and bibs, 

230 S. Knoblock ■ Stil!water P OK 74074 


Be sure to visit The Hideaway, Inc, in Tulsa 
at 1503 E. 15th on Cherry St. • (918) 582-4777 


$H 


OF 

NATIVE 

ALL TAPES $29.95 

Master Card/ Visa accepted 
Catalogue available 

1 - 800 - 940-8849 


FULL CIRCLE VIDEOS 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Ideal for gifts and gatherings 


A holiday treat theyll remember... Shafer s ham is smoked and hilly cooked 
to the bone. It is glazed with a delicate honey ai id spttiesauci:. spiral slirotlatid 
so easy to serve lo lamilv and friends. Just I he best ham vOu have ever tasted. 


To order or Ship UPS , Call or Stop by 

Shafer’s Honey Glazed Ham 

Oklahoma Gtoned and Operated Since 1 983 

9300 North May Avenue (So, of tint Lon RdJ 405-75 1 -9040 
N.W. Expressway dfc Rockwell [Brixton Square) 405- 728-3358 
1-240 & So. Pennsylvania (Walnut Squaix?) 405-685-3081 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 

“When you want to serve the finest " 


•jTie Orchard 


1 - 800 - 242-6350 


THE 

ORCHARD 

GIFTS 


GOURMET COLLECTIBLES 

We specialize in the Best 
of Oklahoma gourmet 
foods- beautifully 
shrink-wrapped and 
shipped anywhere. 


THE ORCHARD OFFERS.. 

Special Orders 
Custom Baskets 
Bridal Registry 
Free Gift Wrap & Delivery 
Visa & Mastercard 
UPS Shipping & Much More. 


601 Delaware, Bartlesville, OK • 336-4438 
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Manufacturers of Famous 
Oklahoma Longhorn Cheddar 


Cheese Gift Packs 
from $ 9 9 - 5 

(includes shipping & taxes) 

Drop by one of our locations or call for brochure/order form 
Watonga Cheese Factory Oklahoma City location 
314 E. Second St 4303 NW 39th Expressway 
Watonga, Oklahoma 73772 Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
(405)623-5915 (405)943-2707 


Get Your Gifts 
On Route 66! 

j* Tfi 

8 IP 

~~~ fms 

llik 



Route 66: The Mother Road by Michael Wallis 
Hardcover ($29.95) or paperback ($18.95) 

Route 66 Traveler's Guide by Tom Snyder ($9.95) 
The Route 66 Postcard Book by Michael Wallis 
and Suzanne Fitzgerald Wallis ($8.95) 

The perfect stocking staffer! 

Trim your Christmas tree with a special 
edition Route 66 ornament (SI 4.95) 



Call 1 -800-299-2864 to order your KICKS today! 





^ Poinsettias ' ^ 

w Holiday gift baskets 
Souvenir items, seeds & 
f Miniature gardens 1 
Books on 

gardening, butterflies 
and more- ^ 

over 200 titles! 1 


_ Puppets, 

W Rainforest posters 
Puzzles, rocks, fossils, 
Minerals, bug catchers 

► Rain sticks & 
Games for the kids! 


At the Myriad Botanical Gardens 

Open 9am-6pm, every day except Christmas Day (December 25) 
Reno at Robinson Sts. (405) 297-3995 


Tropical treasures from 
the Crystal Bri dge Gift Shop 


f ^ Unique botanical & garden related 

gifts for everyone on your holiday shopping list ! 


i 
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Mugs, 3 Different Ones V 


Pleasant Dreams >• 9 

The Dream Catcher 
enjoys a long history as a 
symbol of good luck to 
Native Americans, often 
hung over a baby’s crib fl 
to ward off bad dreams. 

According to the 
legend, the web, a gift 
from the spider, 
catches the bad dreams 
before they reach the 
sleeping child. Good 
dreams enter through 
the hole in the center. 

Morning sunlight 

cleanses the Dream Catcher for a 

new cycle of dreaming. 

Handmade by Oklahoma Chero- 
kee artists. Three- inch Dream 
Catcher: $5. Five-inch Dream 
Catcher: $10. Available in 
\ Purple, Turquoise, Buckskin 
and Cream. 


Frankoma Pottery Mug 

Made by Oklahoma’s world- 
renowned exporter of dinnerware 
and pottery, featuring the state’s 
flag emblem. Navy, Teal, Forest 
and Bone colors available. $8.95. 


Earthy Ornaments Y 

Handmade from red day, this set 
of four terra cotta ornaments adds 
a touch of Oklahoma to the 
holiday season. Set of four in- 
cludes boot, Indian bear, steer 
and Oklahoma. $20, . 


From The Governor’s 
House To Yours ^ 

!n “Mansion Fare,” First Lady 
Rhonda Walters compiles the 
cuisine which has fed the gover- 
nors and their families since 
statehood. Recipes range from 
pizza and pasta to pilaf and pate. 
Each copy is personally 
autographed by Mrs. 

Walters. Portions of 
each sale will benefit 
I lealthy Futures, aiding 
children’s medical 
needs. With full-color 
photographs by 
1 Oklahoma Today 
^ contributing editor 
David Fitzgerald. 

$29.95, 


The OKT . 

Twister Mug 

A whole new coffee-drinking 
experience. $8.95^^^^^^^ 


Southwest Flavor 

Indian patchwork design. $8.95 


THE OKLAHOMA TODAY 


Holiday Baz/ 



4 R 


Gifts for the Season and Beyond 






Shipping , Tax and Ordering Information 

To order or figure lax and shipping rates for your Oklahoma Today Holiday Bazaar 
items, please use the insert envelope and order form at the back of the magazine. 


Sweet Memories V 

Since the 1930s, Oklahomans 
have been clipping the legendary 
recipe for Aunt Bill’s Brown 
Candy. An Oklahoma favorite. 
13-ounce gift package. $12.99. 


Souvenir Envelopes a 

Collect this set of four 
commemorative 
envelopes, each 
with a first-day-of- 
issue “Oklahoma!” 
stamp and slipcase. 
$10. Commemorative 
Stamp Button: $3. 


2 New Sweats! Y 

These beautiful sweatshirt designs, 
sold exclusively by Oklahoma 
Today, are printed on roomy, 
durable 90/10 cotton-poly shirts. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL, XXL. $25. 


Oklahoma view: An 
impressionistic rendition of a 
Wichita Mountain vista. 
Buffalo: Original pen and ink 
illustration with a 
brief history of 
buffalo in 
Oklahoma. a 

r 


Limited Edition 
Signed and Numbered 
Commemorative 
“Oklahoma!” 

Stamp Poster. -A 

Commemorating the 
release of the “Okla- 
homa!” U.S. Postage 
Stamp, each poster, 
numbered between 
one and 100, features a 
canceled first-day-of- 
issue stamp and 
autographs by Ridge 
Bond — the Oklahoman 
who delighted Broadway 
audiences with his portrayal 
of “Curly” — and former 
Governor George Nigh, who 
as a state senator authored the 
bill making “Oklahoma!” our 
state song. 

Collectors of the limited 
edition poster will 
receive a certificate 
of authenticity 
personally signed by 
Gov. Nigh and a 
commemorative 
“Oklahoma!” button. 


Limited Edition 
Poster, framed in 
rustic barnwood as 
shown: $150. Un- 
framed: $100. 

(Unsigned, unframed 
posters without the first-day-of- 
issue canceled stamps are 
available for $7.95.) 


For credit card phone orders call (405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. 






A T^l i * / '1 * 4 Hr 1 hose simple five-pointed stars that used to 

All bleCtriC V^nriStmSS * tinkle over everything from farmhouses to 

OTASCO stores during December would hardly rate 
More than heavenly light shines down on earth « look up these days. Because amid all talk of a leaner, 

during the holidays. Hexes where to find the biggest, 1990St lltere hom bright a JJ nh ,J xcep L. And 
brightest , ga t idiest holiday light displays around. we 1,0 memi bright— Christmas n g hts. # From the 

neighbor who spends all year painting plywood 
figures in his basement and starts unsnarling strings of lights before Halloween to community-sponsored extravaganzas mounted in 
l to pes of i i i ri i tg to 1 1 ris ts, the p ro l if era ti o n of n o - h o h Is- ha rred , mega - wa tt Ch ris tm as d isp lays n o w s ta \ ids so n i ewh ere betweer i a t rent l 
and a craze. Love them or hate them, you have to admit: they bring out the kid in most of us. Here's our h igl i - vo It age guide to the 
holidays . 


NOVEMBER 24-.JANUARY 1 Christmas Through the Eyes 
of a Child, Chickasha, (405) 224-0787. Chic kasha didn't dally 
when it came to getting Into the big numbers, holiday light-wise 
that is. A debut display this year in Shaitoan Springs Park will be- 
gin with a million lights, tin soldiers, life-sized camels, a sleigh filled 
with toys, and a stone house transformed into Santa’s house. 
Residents raised $90,000 for the lights and displays through 
individual donations and by selling baked goods, t-shirts* and 


m id -winter: a million lights stretch along tree trunks, sparkle in 
branches, and outline, among other things, a two bund red- foot 
waterfall. Don't look for lollipops or tap-dancing elves; the 
emphasis here is on the park’s natural features. But the natural look 
doesn't come cheap. The park’s electricity bill has jumped from 
about a hundred dollars to $5,000 for December, a park employee 
said, but the $60,000 in donations collected more than offset the 
cost. {That’s about $40,000 more than is collected at the Azalea 



homemade icecream. 

Several neighborhoods surrounding the forty-two-acre park arc 
known for lighting up. The Chickasha Chamber of Commerce has 
drawn a map to the park, which sits at Ninth and Grand southwest 
of downtown, to make sure visitors don’t miss any of the decora- 
tions. For a copy, call (405) 224-0787. 

NOVEMBER 26-JANUARY 1 Boulevard of Lights, La vvlon, 
(405)355-3541. Ini .a wt a n , a m i d l he H) 8 - foo t toy wooden sold ie rs> 
the 1 10-foot tree of lights, the 1 0-foot basket filled with lollipops, 
and 900,000 lights, there are real, live people to be found — a Ilock 
of angels at St. Mary’s Church; a Raggedy Ann and Andy waving to 
cars; and up on her own pavilion in a scarlet cloak, the Queen of 
Lights, chosen from the pool of 
women who fit the costume and are 
willing to brave the cold. 

The lighting display originates in 
Shepler Park on Gore Boulevard and 
continues for five more blocks. 

Visitors can walk or drive through the 
area. For more information, call the 
Lawton Chamber of Commerce at 
(405) 355-3541 or (800) 872-4540, 

NOVEMBER 26-JANUARY 2 

Garden of Lights, Honor Heights 
Park, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302. 

Every spring, they come by the 
carload to Honor Heights Park in 
Muskogee to witness thousands of 
bushes blooming during the Azalea 
Festival. Now the park blazes again in 


Festival.) Muskogee residents were so happy with their lighted park 
that a newspaper editorial dubbed park director Mark Wilkerson 
“Prince Mark." For more information, call the parks department 
at ( 9 1 8) 684-6302 or the chamber of commerce at (9 1 8 ) 682-240 1 . 

NOVEMBER 26-JANUARY 2 FantasyLand of Lights, 
Bartlesville, (938) 336-8708. i n Bartlesville, the idea for lights and 
lots of them came from a place where too much is just about 
enough: Texas. Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce officials were 
so impressed with the number of tourists that flock every year to 
see the six million lights illuminating Marshall, Texas (pop, 
25,000 ), they decided to create their own “FantasyLand of Lights” 
in Bartlesville. Six hundred thousand while lights went up down- 
town last year, and this year Johnstone 
Park (a.k.a. FantasyLand Forest) will add 
400,000 more. Some park displays will 
shine with a regional flavor— a buffalo, 
tipi, and feathered headdress will join 
doves, swans, a family of deer, and “of 
co u rsc , a wa v i n g 5a n t a, " sa y s ch a m b er 
e m p I oyee Phyllis G teen a wa 1 1 . 

The lights are on daily from 6-10 p.m, 
(918) 336-8708. Bartlesville is forty- five 
miles north of Tulsa on U.S. 75; 
Johnstone Park is at the intersection of 
Cherokee Avenue and Hensley Boule- 
vard. 

D ECEM BER 3-3 1 Fantasy la nd , 
Falls, (405) 369-2402, & 
Winter Wonderland, Dodson Home, 
Rock Creek, (405) 622-2569. It may be 
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FEATURING OKLAHOMA’S FINEST | 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
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CONDOMINIUMS 


Red Rkr p Neu> Mexico 
Heated Pool and Sauna 
Nightly Rates 

Let us fee your home in the mountains. 

1 '800-445-6077 

The Affordable Vacation 


^^ The 250 Members of the 

;Aiafiq we 

I Association of 

cJa^e more 


invite you to their 

Christmas Open House 

Dec 2 - 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 
Dec 9-4 p.m. -8 p.m. 

A Festive Affair 

Door Prizes-Mresbments-Special Christmas Prices 


OKLAHOMA 

raw 

Call today for 
advertising rates: 
(405) 521-2496 or 
1-800-777-1793 


too cold io swim, but who cares? In December, half a million lights shine along the banks of 
Honey Creek in south-central Oklahoma, creating a waterfall of light at Turner Falls. Also: 
snowmen, Christmas sleighs, an American flag, and a visit with Santa at the end of the nearly 
mile- long drive. Turner Falls Park is on U.S. 77 south of Davis (take exit 51 from 1-35). 
Admission is free, but donations are accepted, according to the Davis Chamber of 
Commerce, (405) 369-2402. 

While you’re in the area, don’t miss the “winter wonderland” in Rock Creek, Ten years 
ago, Ralph and Nova Dodson began decorating a giant cedar tree that grows on their prop- 
erty. Now their church and high school art classes help them trim a three-quarter- mile-long 
drive with some sixty thousand lights and religious and secular themes (The Last Supper, 
plus Peter Pan) that spills onto nearby Chickasaw Telephone Company land. Rock Creek is 
north of Sulphur on U.S. 177; for directions call the First Freewill Baptist Church in Sulphur, 
(405) 622-2569. 

DECEMBER 4-JANUARY 1 Christmas in the Park, Elk City, (405) 225-2207, It started 
with stringing lights on the Old Town Museum, a gin gerb ready Victorian house in Elk City 
that houses memorabilia and artifacts. Those lights looked so nice that the holiday spirit 
spread to neighboring churches, schools, and the adjacent City Park, where now even the 
miniature golf course sports decorations — gingerbread golfers. Anything that can hold up 
a string of lights does: play- 
ground equipment, trees, and q 
the banks along two lakes, 2 
Families and businesses spon- § 
sor decorations on their own, 
says Nelda Burch, who 
conceived the idea, and that 
makes a definitive light count 
for Elk City tricky. Burch esti- 
mates the light count at fifty 
thousand* and catching them 
on is not a problem: they never 
go out, daylight or dark. 

On Fridays and Saturdays, 
tractor- pulled hay rides originate 
in the parking lot, and park 
employees lire up the little pas- 
senger train. Santa drives, and 
Boy Scouts serve hot chocolate Elk City has taken holiday self-expression to new heights. 
to all comers. The museum and 

park are at S.H. 66 and Pioneer Road, For more information about Christmas in the Park, 
call chairman Nelda Burch at (405) 225-3270. The museum’s number is (405) 225-2207; 
the chamber’s, (405) 225-0207, 



DECEMBER 6-JANUARY 1 Ski Island Light Tour, Oklahoma City. Twenty-five years 
ago, a group of neighbors who lived in a subdivision built around a lake in Oklahoma City 
began a friendly competition, stringing lights across the backsides of their houses so the 
lights would reflect across the lake. When residents began to decorate the fronts of their 
houses, too, folks in other parts of the city made it a point to drive through the Ski Island 
neighborhood during December. Now, tour buses come from out of state, and the sixteen 
blocks of houses that make up the neighborhood radiate so much light that Ski Island would 
probably register on a satellite photograph. 

To handle the cars and buses that stream through the neighborhood after the first 
weekend in December (when Ski Island residents traditionally put up their lights), the 
neighborhood association borrows one-way signs from the city and establishes a traffic route 
through the neighborhood. Cars can enter the neighborhood on South Shore Road from 
MacArthur Boulevard (the neighborhood is between Hefner and Britton roads In northwest 
Oklahoma City), It is easiest to come in from the north and avoid a turn across traffic. 

The wait on MacArthur can be as long as thirty minutes during peak hours, and the drive 
through the neighborhood itself takes forty- five minutes. Lights go off at 1 1 p.m. 

— Research by Sondra Kemnitzer 
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I A Very Victorian 
Christmas 

NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 23 

It wasn’t until the Victorian Age 
that Christmas got Christmasy: 
evergreen trees decorated with colored 
paper, lace, and tinfoil sprouted in 
most American parlors, Christmas 
caroling became a tradition, and the 
familiar jolly, fat Santa made his 
debut, courtesy of illustrator Thomas 
Nash. 

Folks in Guthrie, the most 
Victorian of Oklahoma towns, 
celebrate the season in a way that 
would make their forebears proud, 
stringing miles of ribbons and lights 
(Guthrie was the first town in the state 
to have electricity), crowding 
downtown streets with carolers and 
newsboys, and festooning everything 
in sight with pastel ribbons, feathers, 
lace, and garlands. 

Highlights of Guthrie’s four-week- 
long Territorial Christmas include a 
Lighting Ceremony on the post office 
lawn November 27 at 5:30 p.m., a 
territorial-themed version of 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol (Scrooge is 
a land agent) at the Pollard Theatre, a 
Territorial Christmas Homes Tour 
December 4, 5, 1 1, and 12 ($5-6 at the 
door), and Friday and Saturday 
I evening Wassail Hours at the State 
Capital Publishing Museum where a 
3 Christmas tree exhibit will display a 
whole range of Victorian frippery: 

3 crocheted and wax ornaments, white 
doves, blown glass. 

Those attending the Territorial Ball 
December 1 1 at the Scottish Rite 
I Masonic Temple (turn of the century 
dress optional) will dance in a 
1 ballroom where the first territorial 
legislature convened. 

New this year is the November 30 
“A Taste of Christmas,” a buffet-style 
party in the lower level of the Victor 
Building, Second and Harrison streets. 
A dozen Guthrie restaurants will show 
off their holiday specialties, not all of 
them strictly nineteenth century. 
Which may be a blessing, according to 
Sandy Stratton, a curator at the 
Territorial Museum conversant with 
period holiday fare. One recipe 
Stratton found in an old Ladies' Home 
Journal was for turnip souffle. We’ll 
pass. Tickets for the buffet: $3-7 
(405) 282-1947. — BP 


Museums and Galleries 

NOVEMBER 

1-24 Coffee, Tea, and Thee, Artsplace, OKC, 
(405) 232-1787 

1-30 The Little Red Schoolhouse, Plains In- 
dians and Pioneers Museum, Woodward, 
(405) 256-6136 

1-Dec. 31 Granite Landscape: An Installa- 
tion, Jesus Bautista Moroles, Fred Jones 
Jr. Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325- 
3272 

1-Dec. 31 Spiro Mounds: Prehistoric Gate- 
way, Present-Day Enigma, OK Museum 
of Natural History, OU, Norman, (405) 
325-4711 


1-Dec. 31 Magnificent Treasures: Decora- 
tive Arts and Furniture, OKC Art Mu- 
seum, Nichols Road, OKC, (405) 946- 
4477 

I- Feb. 20 Villa Philbrook: The Waite and 
Genevieve Phillips Residence, 1927-1938, 
Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, (918) 748- 
5316 

4 Sculpture You Can Bank On, Duncan, 
(405)252-4160 

6-Dec. 5 American Art in Miniature, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

I I- Oct. 16 The Delaware and the Big House 
Religion, Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 

14- Jan. 3 Ceramic Sculpture by Anita Fields, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
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Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
16 Oklahoma Collects and Christmas 
Wreaths* GKC Art Museum* Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

20-Dec 9 Festival of the Trees, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa* (918) 748-5330 
23 Celebration of Doll Houses, OKC Art 
Museum, Nichols Road, OKC, (405) 946- 
4477 

26-fam 2 Holiday Treefest, Kirkpatrick Cen- 
ter, OKC, (405) 427-5461 


at re, Muskogee, (918) 683-4901 
19 Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 
22-24 IPs a Wonderful Life, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
22-24 IPs a Wonderful Life , Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 
26-28, Dec, 2-23 A Territorial Christmas 
Carol , Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2800 


DECEMBER 

I -3 Folk Artists, Plains Indians and Pioneer 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
3-5 Annual Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
3-Dec. 31 Christmas Show and Extrava- 
ganza, Dodson Galleries, OKC, (405) 840- 
7787 

4 Pioneer Days Christmas, Sod House Mu- 
seum, Aline, (405) 463-2441 

5 Christmas Tea and Tour of Homes, Chero- 
kee Strip Museum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 

7 Contmstes De Mexico, International Pho- 
tography Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick Cen- 
ter, OKC, (405)427-5461 
9 Holiday Treefest by Candlelight, Kirkpat- 
rick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
19- Feb. 1 3 Glass from Ancient Craft to Con- 
temporary Art: 1962-1992 and Beyond, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 


Drama 


FOOTBALL 


ou 

NOV* 13 05 U 

osu 


NOVEMBER 

1-4 A Woman in Black, 
Allen Ranch, Bixby, (918) 
224-4451 

1-6 Lips Together, Teeth 
Apart , Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232- 


NOV. 6 COLORADO 
NOV. 20 K STATE 

TULSA 

NOV, 20 S. MISS 
NOV. 25 LOUISVILLE 


6500 

3- 6 On Golden Pond , 
OKC Community College, 
OKC, (405) 682-7523 

4- 20 Shadowlands, Pol- 
lard Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 


5-13 Twelve Angry Men, Southwest Play- 
house, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 
11-14 Arsenic and Old Lace , Shawnee Little 
Theatre, Shawnee, (405) 275-2850 
1 1-34, 18-20 Approaching Zanzibar, Heller 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 
11-21 /9/B, Center Stage, Tulsa, (918) 584- 
8607 


12-21 Alone Together , Sapulpa Community 
Theatre, Inc, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
12-21 Ten Little Indians, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-8402 

17- Dec. 12 Ch ris tmas Remembered, Jewel 
Box Theat re, OKC, (405) 521-1786 

18- 27 Lion In Winter , Muskogee Little The- 


DECEMBER 

2- 5 One Act Play Festival, Heller Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

3- 1 1 Night Must Fall , Gaslight Theatre, 
Enid, (405) 234-2307 

10-12,17-19 The Best Ch ristmas Pagea nt 
Ever, Community Center, Broken Arrow, 
(918) 258-0077 

10-23 A Ch ristmas Ca ml, I Perform i ng A rts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

14-19 Ma Rose , Performing Aris Center, 
Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

16- 18 A Christmas Carol , Community Cen - 
ter, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 

17- 19 Working, Clark Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 
669-6455 


Music and Dance 

NOVEMBER 

4 Carol Channing, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 
458-2075 

5,6 OKC Philharmonic Pops Concert, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 842-5387 
6,11,13 Tosca , Tulsa Opera, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-481 1 
1 1 The Lettermen Christmas Show, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 
13 Christmas Celebration and Sale, Prairie 
Dance Theatre, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 478-4132 

13 The Kingston Trio, Lawton Philhar- 
monic, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
16 Riders in the Sky, Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

18 Clint Black Concert, Oral Roberts Uni- 
versity, Tulsa, (918) 495-6000 

19 Tulsa Philharmonic Mastenvorks Con- 
certs, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747-7445 

21 Handel's Messiah, Western Oklahoma 
State College, Altus, (405) 477-2000 
28 Tulsa Philharmonic Ice Concerts, The 
Forum, Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 

DECEMBER 

3,4 Yulctidc Festival, OKC Philharmonic, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 842-5387 
3-5 A Christmas Fantasy , Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company, Sooner Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 364-8962 
4 Tulsa Philharmonic Pops Concert, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 


Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE * SERVICES * BUSINESS - ETC 


COLLECTIBLES 


Strictly limited edition collector 
plates produced at Frankoma Pottery. 
Personally signed reproductions of 
original paintings by renowned Indian 
artist Dana Tiger. Only 625 of each 
tribal design. Distributed exclusively 
by Southeast Rotary Club of Tulsa, 
OK. Your $55 investment offers great 
potential for appreciation. Write PO 
Box 35531 , Tulsa, OK 74153 for order 
information. 


COMPANION CATS 


MONTESOL 

CFA 'Cattery of Excellence” 
Home of Himalayan i Persian Grand 
Champions. Outstanding selection of 
affordable pets bred for beauty, health 
and temperament. 

(405) 366-1246 / 364-3944 


PRINT, RUG SALE 


FRAMED TIGER PRINTS 'Observ- 
ing the Enemy” $950, 'Seminole 
Fisherman” $700. Two Antique Silk 
Prayer rugs. $2,500 and $6,000. 
(918)251-1831 


WANTED - 200 ARTISANS 


SACHEM'S, a year round, indoor 
trade-show place. Is looking for the 
most talented Native Americans in 
the country. Monthly display areas 
vary from a Tx V for $5.00, 5' x 5' 
wall space $20.00 and up. For more 
information contact Cherylanne at 
SACHEM'S, 30 South Bread Street 
Milford, CT 06460 (203) 878-8898, 


Oklahoma Today 

Classified Advertising Rates 

$2.75 per word for one issue 
$2.50 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word/six issues 

iPhone numbers .ind hyphenated words count as l wo 
worth. ) To place your c lass i Hed , send your paymenl and 
a Copy of ihe mi you wi*h lo run — specifying ihe issue* 
in which ynu wuni (hs.- jit to appear — hi: 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 
P.Q. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City. OK 73152 

Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Plume: (405) 521-2496 / mm 7774793 
Fax: (405) 521-3992 
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4,5 Handd's Messiah, First Lutheran 
Church, Tulsa, (918) 582-0917 
5 Christmas with Canterbury, Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 842-5387 

5 Christmas Concert, OSU, Stillwater, (405) 


744-6133 


BASKETBALL 


CAVALRY 

NOV. 20 WlCH. FALLS 
DEC 3 OMAHA 
DEC 4 FARGO 

MOORHEAD 
DEC. 9 G. RAPIDS 
DEC.lt TRI-CITY 
DEC, 14 RAPtD CITY 
DEC, 17 WlCH. FALLS 
DEC, IB SIOUX FALLS 
DEC. 25 RAPID CITY 
DEC. 31 SIOUX FALLS 


5 Handel's Mes- 
siah, SNU, Bethany, 
(405)491-6345 

6 Cocoa and Carols, 
OCU of Arts and 
Sciences, OKC, 
(405) 425-5540 

6 Sounds of Christ- 
mas, SNU Handbell 
Choir, Bethany, 
(405)491-6345 
9 AwfdlrJ and the 
Night Visitors, 
Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company, 


Poteau, (918) 647-8660 
10 Tulsa Philharmonic Great Composers, 
Holland Hall, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
10-19 The Nutcracker, Ballet Oklahoma, 
Civic Center, OKC, (405) 848-8637 


11,12 77ie Nutcracker > Community Center, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-4746 
12 Yuletide Festival, Tulsa Philharmonic, 


Union High School, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
15-23,26 The Nutcracker , Tulsa Ballet The- 


atre, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
749-6006 


Rodeos and Horse Events 

NOVEMBER 

1-6 VS. Team Roping Championships, Lazy 
E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

7-20 World Championship Quarter Horse 
Show, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 

12-14 Oklahoma Hunter Jumper Show, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-11 13 

29-Dec, 4 National Reining Horse Futurity, 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

DECEMBER 

7-1 1 World Barrel Racing Futurity, Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

Indian Events 

NOVEMBER 

1-Dec. 31 The Cross Timbers, Sac & Fox 
National Public Library, Stroud, (918) 
968-3526 

DECEMBER 

4 Scandinavian/Indian Christmas Open 
House and Sale, Jacobson House, 
Norman, (405) 366-1667 

4 Christmas Powwow, Intertribal Club of 
Tulsa, Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 836-1523 


Fairs and Festivals 

NOVEMBER 

4 Herb Society Carols and Crumpets Fair, 
Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

5,6 Watonga Cheese Festival, Watonga, 
(405) 623-5452 

5-7 Arts and Crafts Festival, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

6 Arts and Crafts Festival, Disney, (918) 435- 
4953 

6 Model Train Show, Convention Center, 
Tulsa, (918)596-7177 

6 Wheatheart Fall Fest and Pre-Centennial 
Celebration, Tonkawa, (405) 628-2220 

12,13 Arts and Crafts Fair, Ardmore, (405) 
223-4955 

12-14 Illinois River Arts and Crafts Fair, 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext. 
2500 

15-Dec. 3 Festival of Trees, Charles B. 
Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 226- 
0909 

1 8- 20 Fall Hafli, St. Anthony's Orthodox 
Christian Church, Tulsa, (918) 584-7300 

19- 21 Eagle Festival, Sand Springs, (918) 
245-3221 

21 Arts and Crafts Festival, Washington 
County Fairgrounds, Dewey, E918) 533- 
8596 

21,22 Festival of the Trees, OKC, (405) 528- 
3636 



/edge Urtfter Bohanon 


BAD TIMES FOR 


THEN TO THE 
ROCK LET ME FLY 
Luther Bohanon 
and Judicial Activism 
By Jack Weaver 

Foreword by Robert H. Henry 

This fascinating biography reveals U.S, 
District Judge Bohanon as one of the most 
creative, energetic, and faithful federal judges 
ever to occupy the bench. Some of his deci- 
sions were controversial. His mandated inte- 
gration of the Oklahoma City public schools 
and enforced reform of Oklahoma's prison 
system were unpopular. On the other side, 
he helped establish the right of American 
Indians to sue for compensation for lands 
taken from them. His story will appeal to 
anyone interested in Oklahoma history and 
civil rights. 

$27,95 


GOOD OL* BOYS 
The Oklahoma County 
Commissioner Scandal 
By Harry Holloway 

With Frank S. Meyers 

In the 1980s one of the worst scandals 
in the nation hit Oklahoma local gov- 
ernment. By 1984, when federal pros* 
editors announced an end to their 
work, more than 200 people had been 
convicted in 60 counties for taking 
kickbacks on orders for county road- 
building supplies. This absorbing 
account will interest citizens, ac* 
ademics, and others who want to 
understand an Oklahoma scandal of 
momentous proportions. 

$24.95 


From your bookseller, or 


(Call I -800-627-7377, or write) 

Dept. MAC9— 1005 Asp Ave.— Norman. OK 73019-0445 
Add: $2.50 Post/hand. Accept: MC/Visa/AE/Checks. Write for FREE catalogs 


University of Oklahoma Press 
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CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

4 Christmas Arts and Crafts Extravaganza, 
Disney, (918) 435-4953 

4,5 Ole Fa sh io n Ch rht mas , M c A les l er, (918) 
423-2932 

10,1 1 Christmas Festival, Shattuck, (405) 
938-2818 


Special Events 

NOVEMBER 


1-29 Dinosaurs Alive!, Zoological Park, 
Tulsa, (918) $34-9453 

1-Dec. 12 Christmas at the Relvidere, 

Claremore, (918) 342-1127 
12-13 Oil and Gas Memorabilia Show, Expo 
Square, Tuba, (918) 744-1113 
4-7 Will Rogers Days, Clare more, (918) 341 - 
2818 

5,6 St, Elijah Food Fest, OKC, (405) 524- 
2625 

5.6 Coon hunters Battle of the Breeds, 
Pontotoc County Fairgrounds, Ada, (405) 
332-1356 

5.7 Antique Automobile Swap Meet, 
Ghickasha, (405) 224-6552 

13 Fly-In & Air Show', 
Fairview, (405) 227-3788 
13,14 Happy Hill Christ- 
mas, Happy Hill Church, 
Ramona, (918)536-3071 
22,23 Up With People, 
Simmons Center Theatre, 
Duncan, (405) 252-2900 

23- Jan.2 Zoo Lights!, 
Oklahoma Zoo , OKC, 
(405) 424-3344 

24- fan. 1 Christmas 
Through The Eyes Of A 
Child, Ghickasha, (405) 
224-0787 

25 Thanksgiving Feast, 
Lake Murray, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-6600 

26 Festival of Lights, 
M yria d Bot a n leal G a rd cn s, 
OKC, (405) 297-3995 
26’ Dec. 27 (weekends) 
Cowboy Christmas, Prai- 
rie Song, LT. t Dewey, 
(918)534-2662 
26-Jam 2 Garden of 
Lights, Muskogee, (918) 
684-6302 

26-Jan. 3 FantasyLand of 
Lights Festival, Bartlesville, 
(918) 336-8708 

27 Mennonite Relief Sale, 
Major County Fairgrounds, Fairview, (405) 
227-2701 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

NOV. 1 

DALLAS 

NOV. 5 

WICHITA 

NOV. 6 

FT WORTH 

NOV. 9 

MEMPHIS 

NOV. 12 

MEMPHIS 

NOV. 16 

WICHITA 

DEC. 5 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 10 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 11 

DALLAS 

DEC. 15 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 19 

TULSA 

DEC. 22 

WICHITA 

DEC. 25 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 28 

WICHITA 

DEC. 31 

TULSA 

OILERS 

NOV, 2 

OKC 

NOV. 6 

WICHITA 

NOV. 9 

FT WORTH 

NOV, 12 

WICHITA 

NOV, 18 

MEMPHIS 

NOV. 23 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 1 

DALLAS 

DEC. 3 

OKC 

DEC. 4 

WICHITA 

DEC, 7 

FT WORTH 

DEC. 18 

DALLAS 

DEC. 15 

MEMPHIS 

DEC, 17 

OKC 

DEC. 21 

MEMPHIS 

DEC. 28 

DALLAS 


DECEMBER 

1- 31 Christmas in the Park, City Park, Alt us, 
(405) 481-2289 

2- 8 Madrigal Dinner Concert, OSU, 



A Flapper Fantasy 


DECEMBER 4 


The Marian d Mansion dressed 
for the party. 


E ven Jay Gatsby didn't have a more elegant setting for a holiday party: imagine 
dancing the night away on a black-and-white, checkered marble floor under a 
Waterford crystal chandelier, singing Christmas carols around a grand piano, and 
sipping cocktails beneath a painting by sixteenth century Dutch artist Pieter De 
Hooch. And guests at the Christmas Gala at the palatial Marland Mansion in 
Ponca City don't even have to wait for an invitation. They do have to be quick — 
once the five hundred tickets for the annual party go on sale, they sell out within a 
week. 

The party began as a way to raise money to fund renovations and maintenance 
to the mansion, the former home of oil man and one-time governor E.W. Marland 
and hb enigmatic wife Lydie. The mansion is now owned by die citizens of Ponca 
City, and the gala has become the unofficial kick-off to the town's holiday season. 
The $30 ticket price, which includes drinks and hors d’oeuvres, is kept as low as 
possible by gala organizers so more people can afford to attend, says Nancy 
Frodich, mansion assistant director. “People dress up, and if s a big event for the 
community/ but less than formal wear is perfectly acceptable, she says. 

Along with dancing, revelers 
gather upstairs in the living room 
to sing carols around one of two 
grand pianos in the mansion, a 
handbell choir and madrigal 
singers are stationed on landings, 
and an arts organization holds a 
silent auction of art, decorated 
trees, and other hems. 

Partygoers who want to stay 
the night can reserve a room at 
the Marland Mansion Estate 
Hotel, a thirty- five -room inn 
that occupies what once was a 
school run by an order of nuns 
who lived on the estate during 
the Fifties and Sixties. 

For ticket information or to 
reserve a room, call (405) 767- 
0422 or (800) 532-7559. 

—BP 


Stillwater, (405) 744-5231 

3-31 Fantasy land, Turner Falls, (405) 369- 
2402 

3- 31 Winter Wonderland, Rock Creek, 
(405)622-2569 

4 Lighted Boat Parade, Pensacola Dam, 
Disney and Langley, (918) 782-3349 
4 Christmas Gala, Marland Mansion, Ponca 
City (405) 767-0422 

4,5, 11,12 In Sea rc h of Ea gl es H i ke , W ich i t a 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
429-3222 

4,5 Bed and Breakfast Open House, Stale- 
wide, (800) 299-6347 

4,5 Train Show, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
948-6704 

4- Jan. I Christmas in the Park, Elk City, 
(405) 225-3270 

4 - ] a n , l Boul e va rd of Lights, La wt on, (405) 

355-354 l 


9 La Posada , Bacone College, Muskogee, 
(918) 683-4581, ext. 235 
9-11 Dickens 1 * 3 4 Christmas Feast, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1, ext. 2500 

10,11 Ye Oldc English Madrigal Feaste, 
Wesleyan College, Bartlesville, (918) 335- 
6248 

10,11 Candlelight Tour, Ft. Gibson Military 
Park, Ft. Gibson, (918) 478-2669 
11 Candlelight Historic Homes Christmas 
Tour, Ponca City, (405) 767-8888 
11-16 Territorial Candlelight Christmas 
Tour, Harn Homestead, OKC, (405) 235- 
4058 

31 Opening Night '93, Downtown, OKC, 
(405) 236-1426 

Dates and times can change without no- 
tice \ please confirm before attending any 
event . 
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Q k t ii h o w a T ti d a y 




CAN RELAX AND 


ENJOY THE 


HOLIDAYS IF 


THEY HAVE A 


P1KEPASS 


i yr 


1 ] wj 

^1 


Gift certificates available, to get your Santa a PIKEPASS, 
CALL 1 -800-PIKEPAS (1-800-745-3 7 2 7) 







rankoma Pottery 
( not pictured) 

Mug $8,95. Trivet $7.95 
Counter $4.95 
Available in teal, navy, 
white c$ caber , Shipping 
e3 handling not included. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT ThE EXCITEMENT THAT AWAITS YOU GET YOUR 
FREE 71 PAGE ADVENTURE GUIDE TO FRONTIER COUNTRY BY CALLING (405) 272-0443 
OR WRITE P.O BOX 1&7. OKC , OX 73 W I 


Choctaw Indian Trading Post 

MAIN STORE 

150DN. Portland, Oklahoma Oily 
Open daily. 10 am. to 6 pm Sunday 1 to 5 pm 
(west from fairgrounds on N.W. 10th io Portland north to 1500) 
[405] 947-2490 

CROSSROADS MALL 

Oklahoma City 

Open daily, 10 am to 9 pm. Sunday 12 to 6 pm 
(405)634-7258 

1-80M&5950 


ichita dance s haw l 
by Bea Pootaw. The 
dance shawl must be 
warn by Indian women 
to enter the dance 
circle. It io considered a 
sign of respect. Dance 
shawl $162. 


ati ve American 
Piute music by 
famous Oklahoma 
Comanche Doc Tate 
IVcvaguaya. Tapes 
are $12 each. 


herokee baskets 

by 

Cherokee Shtrley 
Gerwin. $20. 


raditional Choctaw dolls 
made by Ida Lewis Turner. 
Handmade front cloth. Dolls 
are $55 apiece. 




- y tamp Magn ets. Comm emora ti % te 
Cherokee Strip Land Run stamp, 
designed by Pot id artist Harold T. 
Holden. Magnets are $3. 


